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For do but stand upon the foaming shore, 

The chiding billows seem to belt the clouds; 

The wind shak’d surge, with high and monstrous main, 
Seems to cast water on the burning bear, 

And quench the guards of the ever-fixed pole: 

I never did like molestation view 


On the enchated flood. 
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THE EQUINOCTIAL STORM. 

The description of the storm, and the perils of Sir 
Arthur Wardour and his daughter, in the ‘ Antiquary,’ 
have been always deemed one of the finest passages in 
Scott’s Novels. In presenting our readers with an en- 
graving, illustrative of the most interesting part of this 
scene, we cannot do better than quote the particular 
words to which the picture refers. 

‘It was indeed a dreadful evening. The howling 
of the storm mingled with the shrieks of the sea-fowl, 
and sounded like the dirge of the three devoted beings, 
who, pent between two of the most magnificent, yet 
most dreadful objects of nature—a raging tide and an 
insurmountable precipice—-toiled along their painful and 
dangerous path, often lashed by the spray of some 
giant billow, which threw itself higher on the beach 
than those which had preceded it. Each minute did 
their enemy gain ground perceptibly upon them. Still, 
however, loth to relinquish the last hopes of life, they 
bent their eyes on the black rock pointed out by Och- 
ilree. It was yet distinetly visible among the brea- 
kers, and continued to be so, until they came to a turn 
in the precarious path where an intervening projection 
of rock hid it from their sight. Deprived of the view 
of the beacon on which they had relied, here then they 
experienced the double agony of terror and suspense. 
l'hey struggled forward however ; but, when they ar- 
rived at the point from which they ought to have seen 
he crag, it was no longer visible. ‘The signal of safe- 
lv was lost among a thousand white breakers, which, 
ashing upon the point of the promontory, rose in pro- 
Ligious sheets of snowy foam as high as the mast ofa 
itst-rate man-of-war, against the dark brow of the 
recipice. 

The countenance of the old man fell. Isabella gave 
laintshriek, and, * God have mercy upon us!’ which 
et guide solemaly uttered, was piteously echoed by 
Bir Arthur—* My child! my child!—to die such a 
eath !?— 

“My father! my dear father !” his daughter ex- 

faimed, clinging to him, “ and you too, who have lost 

our own life in endeavouring to save ours !”— 
“That’s not worth the counting,” said the old man 
[hae lived to be weary o’ life; and here or yonder 
the back o’ a dyke, in a wreath o’ snaw, or in the 
ame 0’ a wave, what signifies how the auld gaber- 
hizie dies !” 
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“Good man,” said Sir Arthur, “can you think of 
nothing ?—of no help ?—D’ll make you rich—L’1l give 
you a farm—I’|| ——_ 
~ “Our riches will be soon equal,” said the beggar, 
looking out upon the strife of the waters—“ they are 
sae already; for I hae nae land, and vou would give 
your fair bounds and barony fora square yard of rock 
that would be dry for twal hours.” 

While they exchanged these words, they paused up- 
on the highest ledge of rock to’‘which they could at- 
tain. Here then they were to await the sure though 
slow progress of the raging element.’ 
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STANZAS. 


“Thou wert too like a dream of Heaven, 
For earthly love to merit thee.” 


Another bright flower from earth has been taken 
To grace the fair gardens of beauty above ; 

After blooming below long enovgh to awaken, 
A tender affection, ’twas torn from its love. 

Decay was commission’d to bear it to Heaven— 
And, breathing upon it his withering kiss, 

He blasted its beauty—it droop’d—and one even, 
He bore it away to the gardens of bliss! 


This fair flower bloom’d by a beautiful river, 
On whose banks a tond youth often struck his gui- 


tar ; 
And a sweet little Zephyr essav’d to deliver, 
Its notes, nor their feeling nor melody war. 
Decay stole along with the Zephyr, and enter’d 
The fair flower’s heart with those warbles of love, 
But it could not corrade them,—for deeper they cen- 
ter’d 
The nearer it came to the gardens above. 


Ah, lovliest! who could have thought that thy bosom, 
All kindness and feeling, so soon would be cold ? 
Not him who now mourns o’er the crush’d, wither’d 

blossom, ; 
Lamenting he cannot its beauties unfold. 
Fare thee well—fare thee well! tho’ my hopes cannot 
borrow, 
A strain to disclose all my anguish and woe— 
Deep--deep in my heart there’s a fountain of sorrow, 
That over remembrance forever must flow !—S, P, 
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LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 


BY THOMAS CAMPBELL, 


Lerrer VILI. 


Whenever the steam-packet comes in, I speed to 
the. post-office, where, thanks to my stars and my 
friends, I never fail to find kind letters from England, 
and then the “Cherub Content” flutters bis wings 
over my heart. How do I continue to like this place? 
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I venture on these questions rather as a diffiden: 
speculator, than as one hoping to solve them. After 
all, can you expect me to predict infallibly what the 
French may do with Algiers, when, at this moment, 
the French nation itself scarcely knows its own mind 
upon the subject. But offering my opinion at the 
lowest rate at which you may value it, I do think 
that the French will keep Algiers, being pledged 
thereunto by their national pride. 1 am led to this 
opinion by the conversations I have had with their 
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than they would have otherwise borne, and that seeing 
me an undisguised man, they are outspoken with me. r. 
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and made me fall half insensible on the floor for seve- 
ral minutes. I recovered, however, and was well 
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got, is a different question. Bonaparte would have 
settled the matter sooner. Instead of groping and 
awing about for the partial conquest of a coast five 
bundred miles in extent, he would have struck up at 
once to Constantina, into the heart of the regency.—- 
My opinion, then, is, that if the French be true to 
their feelings of national glory, they are able to retain, 
and to extend their dominion over Algiers. 

Query 2d. Will her occupation of the colony eney 
France for her expenses, presert and to come? Why, 
not fora long time; but, I should venture to think, 
ultimately. ‘I'he golden prospects from indigo, cotton, 
sugar, and cochineal, may have been exaggerated ; 
and as to corn, [ cannot understand how a country so 
little irrigated could ever have been a granary to the 
Romans. That fact is no doubt asserted about an- 
cient Numidia, and you will observe that the said tra- 
dition would fall in = with my purpose, if I were en- 

aged as a special pleader to argue what is, neverthe- 
ess, my general opinion, that this colony might be 
made in the end a most productive colony to France. 
But the Cereal renown of old Numidia is, I confess, 
to me a stumbling-block. As it is written in Greek 
and Latin, I am bound to believe it; but as a matter 
of comprehension, I give up the problem. North 
America, I suspect, will, for an indefinite number of 
years, rear Indian corn and all manner of grain 
cheaper than it can be cultivated here. But, on this 
account, | am far from surrendering my main posi- 
tion, that Algiers might be made a richly available 
colony to France. It isa conquerable country. Its 
mountains are rich in metals and timber. In its east- 
ern part, towards Oran and Mostaganem, there is fos- 
sil or spontaneous salt enough te supply the whole 
world with that article; and if the vine, the tobacco 
plant, the olive, and the silk-worm were cherished. 
the whole universe might sit down with oil to their 
salads, with silken velvet on their backs, and with 
cigars and wine at the cost of half nothing. 

Query 3d. How do the natives like the French ?— 
To be plain, I don’t think they have yet acquired a 
taste for them. The Jews complain that, since the 
arrival of the French, there has been “ Point de com- 
mershe ; and the only Turk whose acquaintance I 
have made, cuts me short from all conversation about 
them by exclaiming Bestia! .To be sure, poor fel- 
low, he owes them no love, for they thumped and 
misused him shamefully. The Moors are reserved in 
their conversation. Only on one occasion have I met 
with a rich, influential individual among them from 
whom I could elicit a sincere opinion ; but as I get it 
under his own roof, and with no warrant to publish it, 

omit hi name. I said to him, that I would give 
much to know his sentiments respecting the French. 
He eyed me significantly, and replied through the in- 
terpreter, “1 will answer you with another question. 
How would you like the French if they had come 
into England, dug up the bones of your parents and 
countrymen, and sent off a ship load of them, to be 
used by the sugar-bakers of France?” Here he 
alluded to the French having made a highway through 
the Moorish cemetery at the Bab-el-Oued gate at Al- 
Ziers; and though for this operation they had the ty- 








rant plea of necessity, I believe they conducted it un- | 


teelingly, and allowed their soldiers to pilfer the mar- 
ble turbans that adorned the most respected tombs.— 
As to the ship full of bones and sugar-bakers, I can- 
Aot so well vouch for that story. 

Before we parted, my entertainer expressed himself 
very freely about the Jews. He told me, with fierce 
elight in his countenance, that one satistaction 
Which the Mussulmans would enjoy, in case of a 
change would be the punishment of those Hebrew 
dogs, “'They insulted us,” he said, “ the day after the 
entry of the French, and the day after their departure 
We should have our revenge.” From all that he told 
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me, I believe that barbarous civil wars would be the 
result of France suddenly abandoning this conquest, 
and that the miserab!e Jews would stand a chance of 
being generally massacred. 

l come to the next question,—Whether Old Eng- 
land will suffer damage by the French possessiog of 
Algiers? You ask me how I can tolerate the idea of 
France continuing in possession of so large a portion 
of Northern Africa, and of thus beginning to realize 
Bonaparte’s idea Of converting the Mediterranean 
into a great French lake? Let the French, you say, 
once settle themselves at Algiers, and they will by 
aud by extend themselves right and left to Tonie and 
Morocco; Gibraltar and Malta will then cease to be 
ours. But this is alla vision. It requires France, at 
the present moment, to support 30,000 men, each 
man, on an average, costing £40 a year, in order to 
keep hold of a few stations on the Atrican coast. 
Let her conquests extend to Morocco and Tunis, and 
with 90,000 men for her African army, she would 
oh a yearly expense of between four and five mil- 
ions, 

Further, you ask my opinion whether it would be 
worth our while to put in a word against the said 
possession, as well as to claim for ourselves some 
portion of the Algerine coast—say Oran? I have 
given you my opinion that,in the long run, much 
wealth might accrue from the colony io Wane: but 
L am not ashamed to say that it is only a conjectural 
opinion. However, supposing the country to be ulti- 
mately productive to France, (its speedy productive- 
ness is palpably out of the question) is it certain and 
necessary that the wealth of our neighbours would be 
ruinous to us? I think not. I suspect that the issue 
might be quite the contrary, and that the African 
wealth of France might make her a better customer 
to our manufacturers. As to our claiming a part of 
the coast, if we had it, would only involve us in gar- 
rison expenses, and be a source of quarrel with 
France, like those which arose out of the juxtaposi- 
tion of our colonies and theirs in North America ; 
nay more, the French would not concede an inch of 
the coast, unless England were to negotiate with her 
hand on the hilt of her sword ; and what Englishman, 
at this time of day, would suffer his beer to be taxed 
one farthing in the hogshead for the sake of a war 
about Algiers? The idea is preposterous. 

Next comes the more extensive question,—How far 
the general cause of human happiness and civilization 
is likely to be affected by French occupation of Al- 
giers? I address you as one who believes that, il 
civilization and happiness be not synonimous terms, 
civilization, at least, diminishes the horrors of human 
misery. It I thought otherwise, I should not discuss 
the subject with you. 

The moment an Englishman can divest himself ot 
apprehensions, as I think he safely may, that the 
French can do any harm to England by retaining Al- 
giers, it will be natural, at the first view of the subject, 
for the liberality of his heart to argue thus :—France 
is, by much, the more civilized nation, and her do- 
minion ought to insure some chance of civilization, as 
she has already brought into Algiers the abolition ot 
hideous punishments, and the knowledge of arts and 


| sciences that diminish bigotry and barbarism. Yes, 


my friend, this position is true ; and its truth is some 
consolation to me. When I go out to the gate of 
Babazoon, and am shown the spot where the Jews 
used to be burnt alive, and where criminals were pre- 
cipitated from a high wall, to be caught by hooks 
halfway down, and detained in tortures for perhaps a 
week, I bless the event that has put Algiers under any 
dominion that will exclude such horrors. At the out- 
side of that dreadful gate, as late as 1813, a friend of 
mine, too authentic an informant, saw a state crimi- 
nal chained to a post to be starved alive. The sufferer 
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was a florid, stout man, on the first day of his punish- 
ment, and he bore the pangs of famine for several days 
with heroic fortitude; but on the ninth day he was 
heard screaming for water to quench his thirst, aud 
died with his bones coming through his skin. 

Further, in spite of all that I hear and see, as to the 
difficulty of petting the natives to coalesce with their 
conquerors, | cannot divest my mind of the idea that 
the French wili ultimately plant here the most impor- 
tant arts and sciences that tend to abate human 
misery. The Mussulman’s bigotry must ultimately 
retreat before civilization; and God knows there is 
room enough for improvement in this barbarous land. 
The native population, though it will sometimes 
show you heads and forms wortby of a scriptural pic- 
ture, exhibits incomparably more numerous objects of 
such wretchedness as you would not meet in an Euro- 
pean city : elephantiasis and blindness are common; 
and disease and poverty may be said to walk the 
streets. Until the French arrived, there was scarcely 
an European surgeon or physician in the regency, ex- 
cept some runaway druggists’ ’prentices from Chris- 
tendom; now there is an established school both of 
surgery and medicine, under the inspection of talented 
men. The doctrine of fatalism opposes itself in limi- 
ne to the very profession of medicine and surgery.— 
A French officer, who has written an account of the 
conquest, describes an interesting scene which he wit- 
nessed between a young Arab, who was brought in 
wounded to the French camp, and his aged father, 
who came io visit him. ‘The leg-bone of the youth 
had been shattered, but his life might have been saved 
by amputation of the limb. The old man hung over 
him in agony, beseeching him not to offend God and 
Mahomet by submitting to the operation. His son 
followed the advice, and Mahomet took him to him- 
self in reward of his piety. There are, nevertheless 
Moors and Jews who pretend to make both clinical 
and surgical cures, and women who are called in as 
sages Tame: but the native doctors know nota 
tittle of anatomy, and scarcely the names of their own 
medicines, many of which are noxious iu the cases in 
which they are prescribed. In surgery they under- 
stand not even the use ofa lancet. They console the 
cholic, the stone, and pleurisy, with the application of 
red-hot iron to the suffering parts. This treatment 
often elicits shrieks of assurance from the patients 
that they are perfectly cured, and intreaties that the 
application may be removed. ‘They bleed and ampu. 
tate with a razor, and stop hemorhage with boiling 
pitch. Dr. Abernethy, in lecturing on the disease of 
wens, said that he knew not how to cure them, and 
that perhaps whistling to them was not the worst 
prescription. In like manner, it is possible that the 
amulets bestowed on the Algerines by their holy mara- 

boots are amongst the most innocent of their cures, 
Enormous mortality and suffering necessarily result 
from this ignorance of the healing art. For one hide- 
ous malady they know no sort of remedy. The blood 
of the sufferer runs infected in his veins all his lite, 
and make his children also its victims. When the 
plague used to come here, its ravages exceeded all 
conception; whole villages and cities have been 
known to be unpeopled by it; harvests rotted on the 
ground for want of reapers; and flocks and herds 
wandered wide without a master. Large encamp- 
ments of the Arabs might be met with, where the 
dead lay unburied under their tents. Leweson, who 


witnessed the plague of Algiers, in 1787, says that, of 


an evening, the only sounds to be heard were the 
lamentations at funerals and the howlings of jackals. 

I am restrained only by the disagreeableness of the 
subject, from mentioning other instances of the bu- 
man misery resulting from ignorance and barbarism 
in this country; but I assure you I have seen enough 
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France, as a point d’appui for the entrance of Euro. 
pean civilization into Africa, is a consunimation de. 
voutly to be wished for. 
I have already alluded more than once to the faults 
which the French have committed since their occu. 
pation of the colony, including, under the gentle de. 
nomination of faults, a few useless murders committed 
on the natives. With regard to this subject, how. 
ever, Lam deterred from bestowing my prolixity upon 
you by two considerations. In the first piace, the 
French themselves speak with regret of those occur. 
rences which have sullied their character for humani- 
ty: their press has indignantly exposed them; and it 
is my firm opinion, if France perseveres in retaining 
Algiers, that she will learn, as we ourselves have cer- 
tainly learnt in India, to a certain degree, the policy 
of being just and humane. In the next place, 
should feel it my duty, as an Englishman criminating 
the cruelties of ‘he Fetch in northern Africa, to cast 
a glance at the question whether our own conduct in 
Caffraria has been perfectly immaculate? In my 
opinion, the latter country could make out a stronger 
case against us than Algiers could against the French: 
so on this subject [ shall abstain from drawing up any 
special indictment against the French, though I leave 
you to understand in general that their conduct would 
admit of amelioration. 
A prominent trait in the French mismanagement 
of this colony is their so often changing the Governor. 
general. ‘The successor to Voirol, wno has just ar- 
rived, will make the sixth that they have had in five 
years—Bourmont, Clausel, Berthézine, Duc de Rovi- 
go, Voirol, and D’Erlon. General Voirol, however, 
is not to leave Algiers immediately ; this is to me an 
agreeable circumstance, as he is a frank, kind-hearted 
elvetian, who has shown me much hospitality. It 
was singular that 1 should meet under his roof with a 
translator ot my own poems. Calling one day at the 
General’s, I was shown into a room where his secre- 
tary Capt. Saphor, was sitting at his papers. He rose 
to receive me with uncommon cordiality, and ex- 
pressed a wish to make my acquaintance, ww be | 
have read your poetry,” &c. &c. &c. “Pshaw,” 1 
said, “you Frenchmen are always paying compli- 
ments; I'll be sworn, now, you never read two lines 
1 ever indited.” ‘* But I beg your pardon,” ke replied, 
pulling out a drawer and handing me several clean- 
written sheets. “‘l'hat is a specimen of what I have 
already done in the translation of your poems, and 
mean to translate them all if my military life will al- 
low me leisure.” J read the version, though I cannot 
say coolly or candidly ; my heart, suborned by vanity 
and gratitude, knocked up my head from beigg an im- 
partial critic, and my nerves were flustered (to use the 
title of a comedy ascribed to the late Lord L by 
the “ Unexpected Surprise.” ‘Besides, it is only a 
Frenchman who can judge competently of the French 
style; but everybody gives Saphor the character ola 
highly-accomplished man. 

A day or two after the new governor’s arrival, our 
consul waited upon him, and took me with him for 
presentation. Count D’Erlon received us very civilly. 
Though he has not the hearty manners of his prede- 
cessor, he is a gentiemanlike old man. His age }s 
said to be sixty-nine; but he looks much older, owing 
no doubt to his hard military life. He had an excel- 
lent reputation as a so'dier; but a more unworn man 
methinks would better suit the critical state of the 
colony. ‘I'he Count is splendidly lodged in a house 
that belonged to a son of that Dey of Algiers whose 
death made way for the last one, Hussein Pasha; 
the chambers present alcoves and recesses, gilt on the 
ceilings with Barbaric gold. His excellency seate 
the British consul, the vice-consul and myself on 4 
sofa, drew in his chair beside us, and talked in the 








to convince me that the retention of the country by 


warmest manner of his partiality for the English. 
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The source of his affection for our countrymen was 
his having fought so many bloody battles with them 
in the Spanish Peninsula. We have a proverb in the 
North, “that scratching and biting is Scotch folks’ 
wooing ;” in like manner it would seem that Count 
D’Erlon’s love for us had been won by being so often 
brought up to the scratch. “ Ah! what brave men,” 
he exclaimed, “are the British soldiers; and how 
loyal their officers, and what courtesy, nay, brotherly 
love, subsisted between the combatants!” In short, 
he could not express the tenderness with which the 
French and English cut each other’s throats during 
the Peninsular campaigns. ‘“ What has become,” he 
said,‘ of your tamous General Hel? I have had 
many parleys with that gallant man.” “ Eel,” I 
thought to myself,“ that is a military fish I never 
heard of 3’ but Mr. St. John at once enlightened my 
mind by saying to the Count, “ General Lord Hill 
is now Commander-in-chief of the British forces.” 
The new Governor has made his debut to-day by a 
proclamation to the natives which is worthy of Maw- 
worm, and begins thus:—“In the name ot God, cle- 
ment and merciful! Praise be to God, the Lord of 
the Universe, who will judge us all at the day of 
judgment! We hope in his goodness and we repose 
upon his strength. It is he who rewards the good, 
and who punishes the wicked; for he knows our most 
secret thoughts, and nothing is hid from him. At the 
end of ages he will raise up the dead; for he is all- 
powerful.” After this Count D’Erlon sivles himself 
Khalif of the King of the French, and he indites his 
proclamation “ Jo all Arabs Great and Small.” The 
Moors of Algiers have been forced to get up a volun- 
tary {éte in honour of the new governor; I was pre- 
sent at it when it was celebrated in one of the largest 
houses of Algiers. ‘The entertainment consisted ot 
cotlee and sweetmeats, and dancing in the French 
style. Of course, the Moors never dance; but they 
had a concert of their own music, and miserable it 
was. 1 was touched with compassion when | heard 
the discord of their barbarous instruments, that out- 
raged harmony and melody, and seemed to mock even 
their own humiliation. ‘I‘hey seemed to me more 
pitiable than the Hebrews by the waters of Babylon. 
You advise me not to speak my mind too freely 
among the French. It is good counsel. Decorum 
enjoins that a stranger, plumped so freshly among 
them as myself, should be reserved in passing judgment 
on their colenial policy in a settlement so tull of dif- 
ficulties. [ keep this maxim in view; and except by 
some random words about the Pépiniére, I have ne- 
ver tound that [I have given them offence. I must say 
also that the leading officers, both civil and military, 
whose acquaintance I have made, treat me in the most 
amicable spirit, and there is no courtesy lost between 
us. On certain sore points respecting their maltreat- 
ment of the natives T cone abstain from all de- 
clamation, because I see, by the French press, that 
the nation at large is sensitive on the subject; and I 
have the fullest hopes that ameliorated conduct will 
result from the reflections of the French themselves. 
At the same time, on any point where I find their 
minds obtuse I will frankly own to you that I aban. 
don reserve, and speak out to them like a true citizen 
of the world, Whilst a chance remains that this co- 
lony may introduce civilization inte Atrica, 1 cannot 
look down the vista of tuturity with indifference, or 
converse perpetually on so interesting a subject with 
locked up thoughts. I admire several traits in their 
penal code; but I cannot forbear telling them that it 
is still, if possible, more merciless and unmeasured 
than our own. I have studied in detail, frem the most 
authentic documents, their whole system of galley- 
Slavery, and it is enough to make the flesh creep on 
your bones. Further, they have not abolished the 
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punishment which would puzzle the author of evil 
himself to surpass, in devising means for hardening 
the shamelessness of guilt, for excluding the possi- 
bility of reformation, for torturing penitence to dis- 
pair, and for degrading at once the sufferer and the 
spectator. And yet it was but the other day that I 
heard of a French officer, nominally and in rank a 
gentleman, having been condemned to be put into the 
pillory and exhibited in the public square. Do you 
blame me that, in every company I went into, I spoke 
freely against the aed ing of an European amidst a 
rabble of Moors, Kabyles, and Jewish shoe-blacks? 
The wretched object of this sentence is, [ grant you, 
an adventurer. He obtained, 1 know not how, in 
Spain or Portugal, the rank of a lieutenant-colonel ; 
but he is evidently a bad subject, from his having been 
convicted of scraping silver Off five-franc pieces. 
Very well, and let him be punished condignly; sull, 
however, let justice be tempered with mercy. After 
standing in the pillory for an hour, he is to be kept a 
year in solitary continement, and then sent for ten 
years to the galleys. ‘he galleys alone, one would 
think, were punishment eno: gh for any crime short of 
murder. When the poor devil heard ot his presenta - 
tion to the mob of Algiers being about to be an over- 
ture to his other sufferings, he exclaimed, “I migi.t 
survive all the rest of my punishment, but the pillory 
will kill me.” Unfortunately, he was the husband of 
an amiable woman, whose tamily is highly respecta- 
ble. When the officers of justice led him away to 
prison, his wife was left aliernately swooning and 
convulsed in her lone lodgings, with scarcely a franc 
to purchase medicines for restoring her. They con- 
veyed her to the hospital, where she lay tor three 
days moaning and complaining that her heart wis 
bursting and would break: on the third day she died 
literally of grief.* 

The day that I heard of this sentence, I dined by in- 
vitation téte-a téte with M. Lawrence, the Procureur 
du Roi, and I did not lose that opportunity of arguing 
against the superfluous, not to say impolitic barbarity, 
of superadding the pillory to so a severe a senience. 
I combated his doctrine, that law has a right to in- 
flict the moral torture of disgrace on any peccant in- 
dividual, to a degree that utterly shuts out the possi- 
bility of his future reconcilement to society. I said, 
“If you choose to hang a man for scraping silver 
coins, you give him a brief punishment, the public ig- 
nominy of which, whilst it is unavoidable, is pe1- 
haps assuaged by its awfulness. Even by going to the 
galleys, no doubt this miserable man will lose charac- 
ter, and small may be the chance of his ever icdeem- 
ing it. But why wantonly annihilate the last ves- 
tige of such a chance, by driving his soul to despair 
even before he goes to the galleys? “Oh! Sir,” I said, 
“in the name of civilization, I appeal to you to apply 
to the high authorities at home, and to spare us the 
sight of an European in a pillory of Algiers. Is it 
thus that you are introducing civilization into Africa?” 
The Procareur at first looked gravely; but when my 
remonstrance grew warm, he burst in a loud laugh. 
“(©est bien drole,” he said, “that a poet should be 
lecturing the first law-officer of Algiers!” I implored 
him to consider my very freedom ot speech as a mark 
of my confidence in his humanity, and to forgive my 





* The letter in which I wrote an account of this 
case to a friend in England is now before me; but it 
is torn, by the opening ot the seal, exactly at the place 
where I mentioned the particulars of the sentence. I 
believe 1 understate it, from fear of going beyond the 
mark. If I could confide in my memory, I should 
say that the culprit was condemned three years’ to soli- 
tary confinement, and pny years at the galleys. 
That he was sentenced to at least ten years of galley 





practice of exposition on the pillory—a mode of 
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slavery 1 could depone to having heard. 
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zeal, if it had_unintentionally any appearance of offi- | rice-soup, and each of us having squatted himself cross 
ciousness. He replied, “I give you credit for good | legged on a low cushion like so many tailors, we were 
motives, [will think over this matter..'’* | helped to a plateful of soup a-piece, and we fed our. 
Among the French trom whom I have experienced | selves with wooden spoons. The plates were fine 
civilities here, 1 have particularly to thank Colonel) English porcelain. Before each of us was placed a 
Maret for his efforts to procure me the best specimens } long napkin, which our host told me was of Smyrna 
ef Algerine poetry. Indifferent, 1 must own, are the cloth. Next came a large broiled fish, deliciously 
best; but that is not the fault of the gallant Colonel. | flavoured and stuffed with pudding; it was sent round, 
He mentioned my name to Ben Omar, the ex-Bey of | and every one clutched a portion of it with his fin. 
‘Titeri, who though no longer a prinee, is one of the} gers and thumb. By my faith, 1 thought, on tasting 
richest and most influential Moors at Algiers, and | this regale, for augtt that the French can do in civi- 
countsa Dey amongst his nearest ancestors. Colo- | lizing African cookery, they may as well stay at home. 
nel Maret brought me next day an invitation to dine | I was so pleased with the fish, that I desired to be 
with him, which was doubly gratifying to me asa_/| helped a second time from it; whereupon the ex-Bey 
mark of hospitality from a total stranger, and as aj with exemplary politeness, grasped a handful of it and 
means of seeing at least, as much of the domestic | laid it on my plate. 
manners of the Moors as can be exhibited in a din- Behold, my friend, what it is to move in a high life, 
ner from which the charm of woman’s society is shut | and to see the world! Presently we had roasted 
out. At six o’clock 1 repaired in company with the | fowls, flanked by some savoury dishes of vegetables, 
Colonel to the town-house of Ben Omar. It is situa- | well soused with oil, and by and by followed coscou-n 
ted in one of the gloumest alleys of Algiers; but itis! sou. ‘The pullets we tore asunder by strength of 
nobly furnish within, At the servant’s lodge, or floor | hand, but with ineffable delicacy. Meanwhile my 
that enters from the ground, a nephew of our host, a | heart was yearning after the rich legumes that were 
sprightly lad about thirteen, dressed so becomingly | floating in gravy, as golden bright as the clouds of a 
that he might have tred the stage, welcomed us both, | summer sunset. ‘There was no spoon, and so J poured 
and shook us by the hand. The negroes in the hall | a part of the vegetables on my plate, and by the aid 
told us that their master was not yet arrived from the! of a piece of bread, and my spoonless tingers, whip. 
couatry, but might be expected every moment; and} ped considerable portions into my mouth. “For 
in the meantime they requested us to walk upstairs. | shame!” methinks you are already exclaiming: “is 
Colonel Maret, however, who perfectly understood this your high life, to sit pawing your food like a squir. 
both the Arabic language and Moorish etiquette, told | rel? Could you not have asked for a spoon ?” Well, 
me that it would be thought more polite if we were to | I did so when the couscousou came in; but in the 
wait for his ex-highness’s arrival. The tread of his| mean time I was desperately hungry. Lor the glo- 
horse very soon announced his coming, and the quad- | rious couscousou we of Christendom were allowed 
ruped preceded Ben Omar in entering the ground-| spoons, and thocgh our words could not describe its 
floor, through which he passed into his stable. Our | relish, our mouth did it ample justice without uttering 
host apologized in French, which he speaks very fairly,| a word. Since the days of my boyhood I never atea 
tur having detained us; he then took a fii and | heartier dinner. 








gave another to his chief negro, and by the light of these But pleasures are like poppies spread. 
we marched up stairs to the Salle @ manger. It isa We seize the flower—its bloom is fled; 
room after the Moorish fashion which | have already Or like the snow-falls on the river, 
described, with the difference of having only one up- A moment white, then gone for ever. 


per side room divided from the one below,by a curtain| How limited is all human felicity! In twenty m: 
of silk, richly embroidered. The walls are hung with | nutes I found that my appetite way playing me false, 
an infinity of pistols, guns, scimitars, and yataghans, | and that I was tasting the subsequent dishes of the 
ornamented with gold, silver, mother-of-pearl, and| feast rather out of courtesy than inclination. Ben 
ivory. ‘The ottomans, too low to be called sofas, are | Omar, who was attentive to us all, but particularly to 
of rich crimsom silk, well besmeared with gold. My|his English guest, pressed me frequently. I aske 
attention, however, was diverted from contemplating | himif it was a custom in the better society of this 
inanimate objects by a, living bit of furniture in the | country to press the stranger to his food. “Not at 
room, namely, the younger nephew of our host, a boy | all,” he said, “but I only recommend our ragouts to 
about four and a half yearsold. I never saw puerile} you as the pride of our cuisine. You are rather a 
beauty to match this imdescribable cherub, with his| poor eater,” he added, “ or you don’t like my dinner?” 
large blue eyes and auburn hair. What is painting, |“ A poor eater!” I replied, “ My excellent host I have 
what is statuary, to the living workmanship of na-| that within me which assures my conscience ot hav- 
ture? ‘The beauty of the little infidel made me faith- | ing done ample justice to your -hospitality.” Ail this 
less to the curiosity which I owed to the scene before | time, nevertheless, 1 was conscious of making buta 
me, and I could rivet my eyes on him, whilst the ex-| miserable figure as an eater by the side of the other 
Bey was courteously describing his curious armory, | Christain convives. ‘There was Colonel Maret, a bold 
and showing us his Damascus blades, with minute | dragoon, six feet some inches high, who might stand 
histories of many persons of distinction whom they | for the picture of Sir William Wallace. But there 
had the honour of decapitating. were two skinny Frenchmen who beat even him all 

‘The guests were Colonel Maret, two other French- | to nothing atthe board of nourishment. The stomachs 
men, and myself. Our host placed me on an atto-| of Pharaoh’s lean kine seemed to have transmigral 
man, and alter taking a few whiffs of a long pipe,| into their bodies, and to have pressed them to the 
handed it to me moist from his own lips, as the great-| twentieth dish that went round would have been @ 
est respect that can be shownastranger. At last the| work of supererogation, ‘The desert was of a piece 
dinner-table was brought in, or rather a large round| with the dinner, presenting a vast variety of truils 
tin tray, which was placed on a slight elevation from | both fresh and confected. We had now spoons of 
the floor. In the midst of it was a bowl of exquisite | tortoise-shells, with handles made either entirely of 
. sea-horse tooth, or of ivory with amber tops. 1hé 

*jThat myfadvice had any influence I scarcely flat | porcelain was very rich, and Ben Omar told me to 
ter myself, rather believe that the alteration of this} my surprise that it came, like the dinner plates, 
poor man’s destiny arose from fortuitous circum-| from England. After washing our hands, we ha 
stances; but so it was, that his exposition in Algiers | pipes and coffee, with silver-wire wine-cups supporting 
never took place. the English ones. 
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We sat conversing tiilten o’clock. 1 need not tell | Excellency thought that etiquette required him also 
you that we had no wine, either at or after dinner; and | to pay his respects the next day to Lord Bathurst’s 
the want of that comfort, you know, is apt to dispose | cook. He was shown into a lower saloon, and covu- 


an English mind to pensiveness after a hearty meal. 
{ thought of Philoctetes in the desert island, when the 
Chorus laments that the gemal wine-cup is never 
yaised to his lips. 1 regretted in my heart that so per- 
fect a gentleman as Ben Omar should live ina state of 
Mahometan delusion ; and recalling to mind the pions 
clergymen of Scotland,] acknowledged how justly 


they had denounced that Arch-imposter Mahomet. | 


Colonel Maret and our host maintained an animated 
conversation; but I found the same fault with it that 
the Athenians alledged against one of their dramas, 
that it had nothing to de with Bacchus. By and by 
a thought touched and tickled my fancy. Were | to 
give a hint fora drop ot “ the liquid ruby,” and were our 
host to grant it, what a triumph over the infidels would 
it be—iar beyond that of the Crusaders, who only 
poured out their blood—it I could make them shed 
their wine! But by this time I fear your delicacy may 
again be taking alarm, and soliloquizing thus:— 
“W hat,ask for wine under the roof of a hospitable Mus 
"oh no; I did not ask, | only hinted, and 


sulman ! 
so distantly, that the hint would not reach. My mo- 


tive, 1 also assure you, was not so much the love of ; 


wine, as the indulgence of a jocular thought. | turned 
the conversation to the subject of Arabic literature, 


not that | cared half a straw at that moment about 
Arabic literature, but because it gave me an opportu- 
3 nity of asking about some songs in the poetry of the 
: Mussulmans which extol the joys of wine. L[also 
‘ quoted a verse of the Koran, promising wine in golden 
j cups to the biest in Paradise. “1 never heard of such 
3 a text,” said Ben Omar; and I rather believe he ne- 
g ver had, for I had taken the liberty of coining it on 
a ee Mine host I scarcely believe suspected my 
rilt. 

Ben Omar had been a wealthy merchant before his 
appointment by General Clausel to be Bey of ‘Titeri, 
one of the tour grand divisions ef the Regency. He 
has travelled through Italy and France; and at Paris 

nis he received the cross of the Legion of Honour, in 
2. reward of his services to the French. He is about 
he forty-seven. His conversation, without being brilliant, 
en is sensible; and his manners are so like those of the 
to general gentleman of the world, that you speadily tor- 
-ed get his wearing a turban. He told me that in his 
his town and country-house he has an establishment of 
at eighty-four servants, and that he is besides obliged to 
310 give hospitable means of bread and chopped mutton, 
ra preserved in grease,to about five hundred Moorish rus- 
2” ties, whenever any of them choose to come to town. 
ave le spuke to me feelingly of the miseries which Al- 
have giers had suffered, under the government of the 
this lurks: and the greatest sufferer, he said, of the Mus- 
mut @ sulman population was the Dey himself. Even the 
ther last and most fortunate of all the Deys, Hussein 
bold Pasha, lived but asa prisoner in his own palace at the 
stand Nassaba for some twelve years. He durst not sleep 
here hor stir out of it, and he never left it till the French de- 
m al throned him. 
sachs On the road.side, as you go out by Bab-el-Oued, 
rated there are the tombs of six Deys who were all succes- 
» the sively elected and beheaded on the same day. “ Why 
een a did they compete.” 1 said, “ for a throne which was 


80 precarious!” He answered me—* They did not 

compete. When the Janissaries elected a Turk to 

Wear the caftan, he durst not refuse it. 1 would rather 

have been the lowest shop-keeper in Paris than the 
ey of Algiers.” 

In talking about the Turks, I told him an anecdote 
one of the most distinguished Algerine Turks 
who came over to London and waited on the Minis. 
‘er of Foreign Affairs, Lord Bathurst, who received 
him, of course, with due respect. But his Algerine 





| key was brought thither with his apron before hita, 
\and his shirt sleeves tucked up. Panic-struck was 
| the lord of the frying-pan, as he gaped at the salaam 
|of his Oriental visitor; and he run back to his kit- 
/chen in a stew of astonishment. “ Aye,” said Ben 
| Omar, “ the simple ‘Turk thought that your manners 
| were like those of Algiers. Here it was necessa:y 
for the Dey’s cook to be his confidential friend, tor a 
little mistake in his cookery might have affected his 
Highness’s stomach to a degree that might have crea- 
ted the necessity for a new election. ‘Thus the cook 
was a high dignitary at the Court of Algiers ; and for 
that matter, so was the hangman—a very great officer 
indeed, scarcely inferior to the Hasnagee, or Prime 
Minister.’ At parting the Moor shook me cordially 
by the hand, and requested me to come and see him 
at his country house. “ Have you any beech-trees on 
your estate ?” I asked him. “Oh, yes, plenty.” “Then 
you will receive me under one of them.” As we were 
going home, one of the lean Frenchmen enquired what 
possible curiosity 1 could have about the beech-trees 
on the ex-Bey’s estate? “ My motive,” I replied, 
“was simply to ascertain whether 1 could with a sate 
| conscience, address him in the words,— 

“'Tityre, tu patule recubans sub tegmine fagi.” 

——_<ge————— 
From the Dublin Satirist. 


The Karl of Surrey to the Lord of Kildares 
Daughters 
“ What love is, in this heart of mine, 
How oft I’ve tried to tell? 
My tongue hath lost its ready power, 
My pen hath lost its spell. 
Then vainly can I hope e’en now 
To say what [ have been, 
Or what Iam; my heart! my soul’s 
With thee, my Geraldine! 


“Thou art the author of my thoughts, 
‘The promp'er of my tongue ; 

For thee—for thee, my Emerald love, 
{ tuned my harp and sung. 

Fair art thou in thy father’s hall, 
And o’er his princedom Queen ; 

Fairer to me—thou reign’st supreme 
O’er me, my Geraldine. 





**In Spain I have proclaim’d thy charms— 
In climes far, far away, 
And dared all Europe’s chivalry 
My challenge to gainsay. 
The golden curl thou gavest me 
Nods o’er my helmet’s sheen— 
A prouder trophe than war can give, 
Is thine, my Geraldine. 


“ My heart is sick with love of thee, 
Gem ot the sister isle! 

But hope is high encompass’d by 
The glory ot thy smile. 

To love thee less were worse than death, 
Since life hath rapture been ; 

To love thee better cannot be, 
My heav’n! my Geraldine :” 

Clad in a wandering Minstrel’s garb 
He came beneath her bow’r, 

And breath’d his passion in his songs, 
At evening’s holy hour. 

One star its silvery cresset threw 
Athwart the glittering scene; 

The Minstrel did not sue in vain~— 





He won his Geraldine. 
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THE COUSIN OF THE MARRIED, 


AND THE COUSIN OF THE DEAD. 
[From the French.] 


There was found, under the Restoration, a man who 

was surnamed T'he Cousin of the Married, and who 
merited the appellation gia course of industry and in- 
genuity truly singular. e repaired every morning to 
the office of the Mayor of the twelve districts of Paris, 
and stationed himself before the little grate, where are 
endorsed notices of all marriages about to take place. 
He read attentively the names of the affianced persons, 
learned their qualities, and informed himself of their 
fortune. When he obtained all this information, the 
ingenious Cousin made his choice, always deciding, 
however, in favor of that marriage which was expected 
to attract the greatest number of guests, and which pro- 
mised the most sumptuousdinner. He would then buy 
an enormous bouquet, put on his fine black coat, a pair 
of open-work stockings and light pumps, and then take 
from his bandbox his new hat; so attired he would 
proceed cautiously among the carriages, with a buoy- 
ant step, to the church where the marriage ceremony 
was to be performed, join the crowd of attendants, and 
officiously offer to hold the nuptial veil. When the be- 
nediction was pronounced, he created himself Master 
of Ceremonies, \jeading the way to the carriage, giving 
his hand to the ladies, carefully lifting their dresses to 
prevent them from coming in contact with the coach 
wheels, shutting the coach doors and bidding the dri- 
vers proceed to the appointed hotel. For himself he 
was no less careful, as he always contrived to secure a 
place tor himself in one of the carriages, so as to arrive 
with the rest of the company. It was then that he was 
brilliant, and then that his liveliness and gaiety served 
to beguile, with the company, the tedious hour before 
dinner. He had for all some remarks to excite laughter 
—he repeated a pleasant little story, adapted to the 
time and circumstance of the assemuly—he hastened 
the preparations fur the repast—humorously recom. 
mended the guests to be patient, and to prepare their 
appetites for eating, and when all was ready he would 
announce the fact himself. He was the Major Domo 
of the house—the man indispensable—the commissary 
of the feast. Every voice was in his praise—* that 
gentleman is very amiable”—and if any one indis- 
creetly inquired his name, it was answered that he was 
presumed to be the parent or friend of the bride, or a 
cousin or an intimate friend of the groom. 

But it was at the table that his efforts to please were 
particularly conspicuous. We would post himselt in 
the place of honor—seize the great carviag-knife—cut 
up the meats with admirable promptness and dexteri- 
ty, and carefully and politely wait upon every guest. 
He directed the servants, overlooked the courses, and 
tasted the wines. ‘hen when the desert was brought, 
he would take from his pocket a piece of pink paper, 
mysteriously unfold it, and sing from it a stanza in 
honor of the newly married couple, composed by him- 
selt expressly for the occasion. ‘Ihe good fellow knew 
but one little story and but one stanzas, but he served 
them up every morning in a new edtion. 

Unfortunately this witty sharper was one day de- 
tected in his career of imposition. Seduced by the at. 
traction of great names, he went to the marriage festi- 
val of a rich nobleman ot the Fauborg St. Germain. 
He had assisted at the mass—returned in an elegant 
barouche to the hotel—had glided unobserved into the 
parlor, and stood waiting for a suitable opportunity to 
rehearse his amusing little story, and to commence his 
impromptu remarks, so often before repeated, All at 
once he became the object of general attention ; all at 
once he found all eyes fixed upon him. ‘he mistress 
of the feast had counted her plates and her guests, and 
had ascertained that of the latter there was one too 
many. ‘She was astonished to find on inquiring the 


THE COUSIN OF 


THE MARRIED. 


name of the Cousin, that no one knew him, and tha: 
no one recognized him as a friend. For the first time 
the Cousin of the Married lost his : elf-possession and 
his assurance. How was he to escape the gaze ot the 
eyes fixed upon him? How was he to answer the ques. 
ions which might be addressed to him? Presently, a 
gentleman advances towards him and asks—* By 
which of the married couple were you invited—on 
which side are you?” 

“ On which side ?” said the Cousin of the Married, 
taking his hat, “on the side of the door ;” and so say. 
ing, he quickly descended the stairs and left the house. 
Since that day no one has heard tell of him. 

But if we have no longer the Cousin of the Mar. 
ried, we have now the Cousin of the Dead, an expres. 
sion equally as significant as the first. 

Ruined by the’ Revolution of 1793, the Count ot 
V***, was obliged to accept of a very modest employ. 
ment. In consequence of a change in the Ministry, 
the old clerk was compelled to leave his office, with 
no other resource to sustain life,jthan a miserable in. 
come of 400 francs per annum. He was old, andalone 
in the world. His sirength did not permit him to labor, 
and by constantly dwelling on his poverty, he became 
melancholy, and subsequently fell dangerously sick. 
By carefully attending to the advice of a physician, 
who generously refused to accept the small sum the 
old man_oflered to give for his services, he became, in 
time, somewhat restored. This physician prescribed 
for his patient, on pain of a relapse, frequent exercise 
and a daily ride. You may judge of the poor man’s 
embarrassment! How could he ride every day ina 
carriage, when his little income was scarcely sufficient 
to procure the essentials of life? ‘The smallest excur- 
sions in a cabriolet cost twenty-five sous—one excur- 
sion per day would be four hundred and fifty francs 
per annum, and his whole yearly income amounted to 
only four hundred. At that time omnibusses were no! 
invented. 

He was beginning to despond when the heavens sent 
him succor. In passing near St. Rock, he observed 
that the gate of the church was hung in black, and 
that a long line of vehicles were in waiting to conduct 
a funeral procession to Pére La Chaise. ‘Thecoach- 
men were on their seats, and their strong and beautitul 
horses, covered with the trappings of mourning, were 
awaiting with impatience, the moment of departure. 
The advice of the physician recurred with great force 
to the mind of poor V***—a feeling of jealousy glided 
into his offensive heart. He envied the fortune ot 
those who could thus ride gratis—he envied, for one 
instant, the happy destiny of the deceased, in being 
conveyed to his last earthly home, in a_ splendid 
hearse, drawn by four wavalienns horses. Feelinga 
curiosity to know the name and history of one upon 
whom fortune had so lavished her favours, he entered 
the church and piously knelt down among the moul- 
ners. V*** had on his only black coat, and he was 
immediately taken for one of the friends of the de- 
ceased, and after the ceremonies in the church, wa 
offered a place in one of the funeral carriages. 1%¢ 
orcasion was too opportune to be neglected, and he 
gladly jumped into the wished-for carriage. 

On the way, a thousand ideas passed through his 
imagination. fe thanked heaven for haviag furnish: 
ed him with the means to fulfil, in so economical 4 
manner, the recommendations of his physician. He ac- 
companied the corpse to the grave—saw the coffin Jai 
in the tomb, and on leaving the churchyard, he found 
the coach in waiting, and the coachman ready tu cot 
vey him home. a 

Since that event V*** has become the willing & 
sistant of all public interments; and what was, at first 
only useful as a means of exercise, has become for 

him a pleasure and adelight. He goes to a funeral 





others go to the theatre, to a ball, or to a festival. He 
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BARNABY PALMS. 


daily reads the lists of deaths in the city, and these lists 
are to him a journal, and the only one for which he 
conceives there is any use. Sull more, he has taken 
lodgings opposite the dwelling of the undertaker, and 
every morning he crosses the street to converse with 
the undertaker, and inform himself of the burials of the 
day. He puts on his blue surtout or his black dress, 
according to the rank and fortune of the deceased, the 
exvenses of the funeral, &c., and for all grand cere- 
monies he wears crape on his arm. V*** is now 
generally known by the title of the Cousin of the Dead. 
For fitteen years he has not missed a single funeral. 
His views are too liberal to adopt party feelings ; he 
has assisted to inter Bellart and Monel. Talma and 
the Bishop of Beauvias, a female follower of St. Si- 
mon and the lady Superior of the Convent of Minimes, 
aud he hopes to live to inter many other characters 
equally distinguished. He once presented to the Cham- 
ber af Deceit, a petition for a Jaw interdicting the 
embalming of infants, by which the number of funeral 
processions is materially lessened. 

The Cousin of the Dead possesses a remarkably ex- 
pansive sensibility, and an extraordinary quantity of 
sympathy for the afflictions of others. He feels the 
grief of a bereaved mother, the despair of a heart 
broken widow, the sorrow of a childless father, with 
the poignancy of truth. Many a iegator, in noticing 
his sorrow at the grave, has taken him for a disinherit- 
ed relative; many a mother has been gratified to see 
him shed tears over her favorite son, and many a hus- 
band on losing a beloved wife, has been astonished 
at his grief over her remains. He composes funeral 
orations for all illustrious persons; the burial place is 
his life and his world. At times, struck with the ap- 
pearance of grief depicted on his countenance, the 
iriends of the dead have desired him to be the principal 
mourner. 

One day, during the burial of a personage of consi- 
derable importance, the Cousin of the Dead was ob- 
served to shed an abundance of tears. One of the 
mourners approached him and desired that he would 
make a few appropriate remarks—jeter quelques 
fleus sur le cerceueil—on the individual whose re- 
mains they had just deposited in the cold grave. ‘The 
procession closed around himas he prepared to speak. 

“The tomb,” said he, “is again about to enclose 
the remains of a distinguished citizen.” He stopped 
fora moment, and inquired, in a low voice, the name 
of the deceased. He was answered, “ Augustin Le- 
ger, 

“Augustin Leger,” he resumed, “ was a man, grave 
and austere. His long life was buta continued series 
of virtuous and benevolent acts. He was entirely de- 
voted to the holy, the legitimate cause of——” 

He was a regicide ! ea 

lhe rights of the sovereign people. His disinter- 
estedness " 

He was a usurer ! 

His laudable economy, his aversion to luxury, his 
wassuming and modest deportment, had gained for 
lim universal esteem. But still more worthy of ad- 
iration were his virtues in private life—his patience, 
u's humility, and his devoted and unchangeable at- 
tchment to the wife ot his bosom, the lady of his 

vice, 

He had been divorced ! 

“For his children he cherished the most affectionate 
dud tender regard.” 

He had driven them from his house ! 

Virtuous friend! M ay the earth rest lightly on thy 
collin !’— Southern Literary Messenger. 
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Never pass your opinion on any one’s conduct; let 


: ‘e!y man do as he pleases provided he injures no one 
but himself, 
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BARNABY PALMS. 


‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ has long been famed tor 
the bitter justice of its satires on the follies and vices 
of the times—a reputation to which it is right fairly 
entitled.— The last (January) No. contains a tale.— 
“ Barnaby Palms, the Man who felt his Way”— 
(trom the pen of the dramatist Jerrold, it is said,) 
which fully sustains this reputation. The hero is 
traced through his career of mingled sycophancy,sel- 
fishness, and base intrigue, to its appropriate conclu. 
sion. The tale is very long—we extract one of Bar- 
naby’s earlier but characteristic adventures: 

Old Palms was seated in his oaken parlor, steadily 
employed upon a breakiast, of which beef and Kentish 
ale, with an incidental drop of white brandy, formed 
the principal part. Betore him sat Barnaby in his 
trim travelling attire. He looked and spoke the crea- 
ture of humility. Could he have made the transfer, 
he would have given his soul to his uncle as freely as 
he advanced the mustard. ‘The truth is, Barnaby was 
about to enter the world—he had drawn on his boots 
for the great pilgrimage of life--In a few hours he 
must feel his way through the crowd of London, being 
destined to the warehouse of Messrs. Noakes and 
Styles, mercers, City. Hence the reader may im- 
agine that Barnaby was subdued by the approaching 
event—that he felt some odd twitchings at the heart, 
as he stared at the old wainscot, with its every worm- 
hole familiar to him, that a something rose to his 
throat, as he looked out upon the sea, tumbling and 
roaring in concert with a January gale—at the sea 
which had sung his early lullabies—that his heart, 
like the ocean shell, still responded to the sound. It 
was reasonable to believe, though we cannot substan- 
tiate the fact—that some such emotions rose in the 
bosom of the pilgrim. Of this, however, we are cer- 
tain, Barnaby looked with the eyes of a devotee to- 
wards a small leathern bag, laying on the table at the 
right hand of bis uncle, and Barnaby continued to 
ge at the string securing the neck, until, distracted 
y the appearance of Patience Mills, who—the more 
serious portion of the breakfast consumed—entered 
with a dozen of eggs. 


Now Patience had a face as round, and checks as 
red as any pippin, eyes as blue as heaven, and a 
mouth, as a certain young man on the coast avowed, 
as sweet as honeycomb. Nevertheless had Patience 
been some smoke-dried hag, Barnaby had not visited 
her with looks less charitable. Patience replied to 
the glance by a giggle, solacing herself, when out of 
hearing, by muttering, glad he’s going.’ Barnab 
looked at his uncle’s fingers, then at the bag. Heed- 
less ot the hint, old Palnis took an egg. 

“Come eat, Barnaby eat. Ye'll have a cold ride 
to London; the north wind’s edged like a scythe. 
What! not take eggs ?” 


“ Doat on ’em, uncle,” cried Barnaby, aroused, like 
Shylock, from *a dream of money bags.’ The fact 
is, Barnaby had that day determined to take every 
thing; on that occasion he wished to leave a vivid 
impression of his meekness and humility. “Quite a 
weazel at eggs, uncle,” continued Barnaby, and he 
began to chip the shell. Now,it so happened that 















Barnaby had fallen upon an egg, which, on being 
opened, emitted conclusive evidence of its antiquity. 
Old Palms, instantly perceiving the work of time, 
roared to Barnaby to cast the abomination out of the 
window. Barnaby, however, determined to give an 
example of his economy--of his indifference to petty 
annoyance--sat like a statue, still holding the egg be- 
tween his thumb and finger-—-his uncle applying the 
same instrument to his own nose. 


“Out with it Barney!” Barney smiled a remon- 
strance, and handled hisspoon. “ Zounds,” cried old 
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Palms, almost grinning through his disgust at what 
he deemed the ignorance or simplicity of his nephew 
—* Zounds! nephew—-why—ha, ha !—you’ll never 
eat it ?” 

Barnaby, mistaking the humor of the uncle, nodded 
knowingly. 

“You will? I tell you ’tis a musty egg—a bad egg 
— the eng stinks ?” 

rnaby looked as though he believed he had won 

his uncle’s heart for ever, and then complacently made 
answer, “ I don’t care for eggs over fresh.” 


Now, we boldly declare the egg of Barnaby to be 
a grander subject for the moralist and the romance 
writer than either the egg of Columbus, the famous 
rook’s egg of the Eastern Princess, the golden egg of 
JEsop, or the egg of Mother Goose. Reader, pause 
a moment, and reflect on the prosperity of whole 
hordes of people, whose success in life is solely at- 
tributable to their participating in the taste of Bar. 
naby. Look at his lordship sparkling with honors, 
and padded with bank paper! know ye to what he 
owes all this? Oh, doubtless to his high statesman- 
like qualities--his profound knowledge-—his indefati- 
gable industry. Not so, not so; the simple story is, 
he was wont to confidentially breakfast with the 
minister, and on such occasions showed that he 
‘cared not for the eggs over fresh.’ But shall we 
stay at courts and courtiers? No! from apalacetoa 
workshop there is ever some ductile eater—some om- 
nivorous, obsequious Barnaby at breakfast, who has 
made, or looks to make, a figure in the world by not 
caring for his eggs ‘over fresh.’ Many are the ways 
in which the tale wey be told. There is Tom Span- 

le, a handsome, healthy, six foot animal of two and 
thirty. He had nota shilling; now, he rides blood, 
and writes checks. Do you know the secret of the 
change? Very well; he married the ancient, the yel- 
low widow of an army contractor. Ay, even so; he 
cared not for his eggs ‘ over fresh.’ 


The avowed taste of Barnaby was not lost upon 
his uncle. ‘The old man looked through the youth 
with a thinking eye—an eye that seemed to read his 
moral anatoiny, and then uttered along ‘hem’ at the 
same time stretching his hand to the money bag. 
Invisible fingers were playing on the heart-strings of 
Barnaby, whilst from the corner of his eye, he watch- 
ed his uncle slowly until the strip of knotied leather 
which ‘compressed the god within.’ The bag was 
opened; its glorious contents blazed on the table; and 
as they rang upon the oak, Barnaby instinctively rose 
up upon his feet, standing respectfully uncovered in 
* the presence.” 


“ Barnaby,” said old Palms, and reverently laid his 
hand upon the gold, “ Barney, my child, you see the 
little hoard I’ve set apart for you.” The life-blood of 
Barnaby tingled in his very eye, and his ears rang 
with music. “ You see the few savings and scrapings 
I have made for the child of my brother. For J feared 
that you, an innocent, unprotected, unassisted lad, 
would need the aid which money can alone afford. 
Barnaby, | trembled for the sottness of your heart, the 
simplity of your nature.” Here Barnaby felt almost 
in peril of tears. ‘“ Yes, Barnaby, these were my 
weakest anxieties, my foolish fears.” Saying which, 
the old man began to return the guineas to the bag. 
During the operation not a word was spoken. Bar- 
naby scarcely ventured to breathe, stood with his 
head bent upon his breast, and one eye bent upon the 
table, silent and subdued. The tinkling of the go!d— 
the voice of Barnaby’s fortune, was alone audible, 
and, as note followed note, the young expectant be- 
came possessed as though he listened to the angelic 


trumpets. The bag being filled, Palms proceeded to 
tie its mouth, talking as he leisurely tied: “ Barnaby, 


MRS. HEMAWS AT WAVERTREE, 


need not such a sum as this; you are already rich in 
strength, in wisdom.” 

“I, uncle?” cried Barnaby, sensitively shrinking 
from the compliment, and at the same time—-struck 
by the manner of Palms—breaking into a_ profuse 
sweat. ‘I strong? I wise? Oh, uncle!” 

“Come, Barnaby, why so modest ? I say, strength 
and wisdom, as the world goes, are yours. Here 
we’ve a hundred guineas in this little bag, what then? 
to a lad of your wit they are little worth. You'll 
never miss em. Now here, and Palms slid the coin 
along the table, here are five guineas.” 

“ Five, uncle !” 

“ Five.—Thbe reward of your skill—of the skill you 
have shown this morning,” 

“ Five guineas? skill? uncle!” 

“ Never doubt {t, Barnaby, take up the money, and 
never mistrust that head of thine; for well J know, 
that the fellow who, in this working world, cares not 
for eggs ‘ over fresh, will in the end, flourish as well 
poe he began with five guineas, as with five thou- 
sand. 

“The tone and manner of old Palms forbade any 
reply on the part of his nephew, who, nevertheless 
received the eulogy with a sulkiness worthy of the 
great cynic. Indeed, had Barnaby pocketed five 
snow-balls, he could not have mounted the borrowed 
horse, ready saddled to convey him to London, with 
more reluctant leg, with grimmer countenance. No 
wonder, Barnaby thought he had securely felt his 
way ; now Barnaby had lost ninety-five guineas.” 


a aan 
MRS. HEMANS AT WAVERTREE. 
From the London AZtheneum. 


The house which Mrs. Hemans occupied was too 
small to deserve the name; the third of a cluster or 
row close to a dusty road,—and yet too townish in 
appearance and situation to be called a cottage. It 
was set in a small court, and within was gloomy and 
comfortless; its parlours being little larger than 
closets ; and yet she threw something of her own spi- 
rit round her, even in so unpromising an abode,—and 
with her books, and her harp, and the flowers which 
sometimes half filled her little rooms, they presently 
assumed a habitable, almost an elegant appearance. 
Sometimes, indeed, the scene was varied, by odd pre- 
sents, literary and others. I remember once paying 
her a visit, when a persevering writer, personally un- 
known to her, had sent her a hundred sonnets, print- 
ed on separate slips of paper, for inspection and ap- 
proval; these had not yet been consigned to the“ chaos 
drawer,” as she om to call it, from which many@ 
precious piece of folly and flattery might have been 
disinterred for the amusement of the public; and as 
the day was windy, and the window caanced to 
open, this century of choice things, was flying hither 
and thither, much to our amusement—a mnniature 
snow storm, chased by her boys with as much glee as 
if they had been a butterfly hunting. Scarcely had 
she settled herself at Wavertree, than she was be- 
sieged by visitors, to a number positively bewildermg; 
a more heterogeneous company cannot be imagined. 
Many came merely to stare at the strange poetress,— 
others to pay proper morning calls, and these were 
surprised that she was not ready with an answer, 
when thetalk was of housekeeping and like matte!s. 
Others, and these were the worst, brought in their 
hands small cargoes of cut-and-dry compliment, a” 
as she used to declare, had primed themselves fo! 
their visit, by getting up a certain number of her 
poems. Small satisfaction had they in their visil®; 
they found a lady, neither short nor tall ; though far 
from middle age, no longer youthful nor beautiful in 
her appearance, (her hair, however, of the true auburn 
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THE DOOR LATCH. 


had ever been ;) with manners quiet and refined, a lit- 
tle reserved and uncommunicative, one too, who lent 
no ear to the news of the day eS 

Who gave the ball, and paid the last visit. 


‘The ladies, however, when they went away, had to 
tell: “that her room was in a sad litter with books and 
papers, that the strings of her harp were half of them 
broken, and that she wore a veil on her head like no 
one else.” Nor did the gentlemen make much way 
by their Della Cruscan admiration; in tact, the stock 
of compliment, once being exhausted, there remained 
nothing to be said on either side: though there were 
none more frankly delighted, or mure keenly sensible 
of the genuine pleasure she gave by her writings than 
Mrs. Hemans. Her works were a part of herself, 
herselt of them; and those who enjoyed and under- 
stood the one, enjoyed and understood the other, and 
made their way at once to her heart. I must not for- 
get to allude to what Charles Lamb calls the “ albu~ 
mean persecution” which she was called upon to en- 
dure. People not only brought their own books, but 
those of “ my sister and my sister’s child,” all anxious 
to have something written on purpose for thernselves. 
One gentleman, a total stranger to her, beset her be- 
fore (as the housewives say) “ she was fairly settled,” 
with a huge virgin folio splendidly bound: which he 
had bought on purpose “that she might open it with 
one of her exquisite poems.” On the whole, she bore 
her honours meekly, and for a while, in the natural 
kindness of her heart, gave way to the current, wish- 
ing to oblige every one. Sometimes, however, her 
sense of the whimsical would break out; sometimes 
it was provoked by the thorough-going and coarse 
perseverance of the intrusions, against which it was 
difficult to guard. What could be done with persons 
who called thrice in one morning, and refused to take 
their final departure till they were told “ when Mrs, 
Hemans would be at home?” It was on one of these 


‘oecasions, that she commissioned a friend of hers, 


in a lively note, to procure her “ adragon to be kept 
in her court-yard.” At another time (and that I well 
remember was a flagrant case,) her vexation worked 
itself off in a no less cheerful manner :— 

“They had an album with them, absolutely an al- 
bum! Tos had scarcely left me to my fate—oh! 
how you laughed the moment you were set free!— 
when the litte woman with the inquisitorial eyes, in- 
formed me that the tall woman with the superior un. 
derstanding—Heaven save the mark!—was ambi- 
tious of possessing my autograph—and out * leaped in 
lightning forth’-~the album. A most evangelical and 
edifying book it is truly, so I, out of pure spleen, 
mean to insert init something as strongly savouring 
of the Pagan miscellany as Ponts Oh! the * plea- 
sure of fame!’ Oh! the little girl in the top of the 
elm tree again!’ Your much enduring F. H.” 


ee 

In the course of one of my excursions in the Navi- 
gator Islands, my confidence was put to a severe test, 
as I observed, while wandering amongst the trees, far 
{rom the reach of any assistance, several natives ap- 
proaching, armed with spears, poised, as if in the act 
of throwing, and they iramediately began exercising 
their skill, by seeing whose weapon could approach 
the nearest to me without striking me. During the 
several minutes that they were occupied with this 
alarming experiment, I remained perfectly still, and 
affected to be amused at the whole proceeding. On 
being afterwards asked, through the medium of an in- 
terpreter, whether I thought it was their intention to 
‘ill me, 1 answered no, that never having injured 
them, I did not suppose they would intentionally harm 
ne. This reply seemed to give great satisfaction, 
and the whole party pressed their noses against me, 
laughed heartily, in token of approbation.—Nightin. 
gate’s Oceanic Sketches. 
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From the Southern Literary Messenger. 
THE DOOR LATCH. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A MARRIED MAN. 


“Go back and shut that door!” roared I,in a voice 
of thunder. 

“How can you, my dear,” said Julia, with a sup- 
plicating glance, “speak so very loud, when I have 
just told you that my head is bursting with pain.” 

“ Because,” said I, “1 can bear it no longer. It is 
now ten years since we moved into this room, and 
ten times every day have I been compelled to get up 
and shut that door after one and another. I have 
talked, and talked, but it is all of no use; the door 
still stands wide open, and I cannot bear it—No! and 
I wont bear it any longer—lI’ll sell the house before I 
endure it another week.” 

Her tiny white hand was pressed against her throb- 
bing forehead, as I finished the sentence with a glance 
at her undissembled sternness, and the mild look of 
patient suflering and imploring submission with 
which she returned my angry frown—it cut me to the 
heart! I could read my own death warrant at this 
very hour with less pain than I felt at that moment, 
as she raised her blue eyes, glistening with suppressed 
tears, and with all the innocence and afiection ot an 
expiring saint, begged me, in the: silent eloquence of 
nature, to spare her whom I had promised to “ cherish 
and to love.” 

“T have never seen you troubled,” said she (uncom- 
plain:ng spirit! there was no emphasis—no! not the 
least, on the word troubled!) “I have never seen 
you troubled at any thing except that door—and 
gladly would I remedy it, but you know I cannot. 
Were a very little filed from the inside of the catch, 
it would shut without difficulty—I should never 
think of it,” said she, after a pause, ‘on my account, 
but it causes you so much vexation.” * 

It was true as she had said, that 1 felt more anger 
in consequence of that unfortunate door, than all the 
other untoward events which I had experienced from 
the time of my marriage. A heavy loss—a sore dis- 
appointment—a great calamity, I could endure with 
composure. The trial required philosophy for its 
support, and the exercise of philosophy was a gratifi- 
cation to pride. But a doorlatch! what occasion 
could that give for philosophy? None; and there- 
fore 1 felt it gall me to the quick! It was, as I ob- 
served, so easy to shut it with a little care—snch a 
little thing, if only attended to. “ ‘True !” whispered 
Philosophy in my ear, “ but such a ‘ little thing’ to get 
angry about! sucha ‘little thing’ to make you mise- 
rable for an hour every day! for shame, Mr. Plow- 
man!” To tell the truth, I began to feel a little 
ashamed when I recollected how much unhappiness 
it had caused not only myself, but through me, my 
dearer wife. 

“I declare, my dear,” said I,“ that if that door- 
latch had only been filed ten years ago, it would have 
saved each of us one year of pain before this time !” 

‘Thomas had brought in a file before my speech 
was finished, and in a few moments the door shut as 
easily and firm as ever door did. I swung it a few 
times on the hinges, with an air of triumph, and I 
verily believe that the work of that single moment 
conferred more happiness on Julia, as well as myself, 
than all his blood-bought triumphs ever yielded to the 
conqueror. 


“The root of bitterness,” said I, ‘ is removed at 
last, and I can only wonder at my own stupidity in 
not thinking of the simple remedy before—but heaven 
forgive me! I had entirely forgotten your headache; 
the sound of that file must have been torture to you,” 

She smiled sweetly, as she leaned her head on my 
shoulder, declaring—although her forehead burnt, and 
the blood was raging through her veins—that it"was 
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* quite cured, since the door shut so easily!’ Uncom- 
laining, devoted, self-sacrificing treasure of my heart ! 
ow could I do less than clasp her to my bosom, and 
swear to cherish her with tenfold care, and pray— 
while I kissed away the tear from her eye—that my 
own cruel thoughtlessness might never fill its place 
with another. 

Such pleasure was too rare and valuable to be in- 
terrupted at the moment ot its birth; so I took my 
arm chair from the corner, and sitting down at the 
side ot Julia, who, while she held my hand, looked 
me in the face with very much of that expression of 
innocent delight, which so rarely survives childhood, 
1 pursued my cogitations somewhat in the following 
order:—“ Life is made up of moments. Our happi- 
ness or unhappiness, during any of these moments, 
depends almost invariably upon the merest trifles, If 
these momentary trifles are in the scale of happiness, 
life is happy. ‘lake care, then, of trifles, and great 
events will take care of themselves. (Somewhere 
here I began to talk loud.) I lost a grandfather~an 
amiable, excellent, and most affectionate grandfather 
—and my grief was great. Nevertheless, I do believe 
that if the hard-bottomed chair [N. B. It was of 
white.| in which I have sat for the last eight—yes! 
nine years—if that chair had but been well covered 
with a good soft sheepskin, that sheepskin, purchased 
at the cost of ninepence, would have saved me from a 
greater grief than the death of my grandfather !” 

“Ttis a mortilying reflection,” said Julia, interrupt- 
ing my soliloquy, “ and one which, at first thought, 
would seem to speak little for your heart—yet a true 
one, perhaps; and yet not more true with you than 
many others.” 

“ And still,” said 1, “1 am without the sheep skin. 
Why? Because the pain eudured in a single mo- 
ment is so trifling, that if we do not take the trouble 
to add all the moments together, and look at the pain 
in the aggregate, one would hardly turn his hand up- 
side down to be freed from it.” 

“But why not prrchase the sheep skin now that 
you have added the moments together ?” said she. 

“After all my reflection, I should never have 
thought of that but for you. But a sheep-skin! It 
will never do! A green velvet cushion may answer 
instead ; and as the old one in your rocking chair 
seems to be somewhat worn, I must even buy another 
for you.” 

“Oh! green velvet, by all means!” said she. “It 
will correspond so well with the carpet and the new 
hearth rug which you promised me a month since. 
That was to have green for its border, you know.” 

I could not withstand the hint, and brought in the 
rug with the cushions that evening—and, to one who 
has ever seen my wife, I need not say that the smile 
that lit up her face and beamed from her eye, was 
worth the price of a thousand. 
<te 

Extract from Washington Irving’s Abbotsford, 

Wasnineton Irvine’s First BreakFrast with 
Scorr.—On the following morning, after an early 
breakfast, I set off in a post chaise for the Abbey. 
On the way thither I stopped at the gate of Abbots. 
ford, and sent the postillion to the house with my 
written introduction and my card, on which [| had 
written that I was on my way to the ruinsof Mel- 
rose Abbey, and wished to know whether it would 
be agreeable to Mr. Scott (he had not yet been made 
a baronet,) to receive a visit from me in the course of 
the morning. * ° vg ad 

Ina little while the ‘lord of the castle’ himself made 
his appearance. I knew him at once by the descrip. 
tion 1 had read and heard, and the likeness that had 
been published of him. He was tall, and of a large, 








powerful frame. His dress was simp'e, and almost 


ST WITH SCOTT. 


rustic. An old green shooting coat, with a dog whis. 
tle at the button hole, brown linen pantaloons, stout 
shoes that tied at the ankles, and a white hat tha: 
had evidently seen service. He came limping up the 
gravel walk, aiding himself by a stout walking staff: 
but moved rapidly and with vigor. By his side jogged 
along a large iron grey stag hound of a most grave 
demeanour, who took no part in the clamour of the 
canine rabble, but seemed to consider himself bound. 
for the dignity of the house, to give a courteous recep. 
tion, 

Before Scott had reached the gate he called out in 
a liearty tone, welcoming me to Abbotsford, and ask. 
ing news of Campbell. Arrived at the door of the 
chaise, he grasped me warmly by the hand. “Come, 
drive down, drive down to the house,” said he, “ye're 
just in time for breakfast, and afterwards ye shall see 
all the wonders of the Abbey.” 

I would have excused myself, on the plea of having 
already made my breakfast. ‘t Hout man,” cried he, 
**a ride in the morning in the keen air of the Scotch 
hills is warrant enough for a second breakfast.” 

I was accordingly whirled to the portal ot the cot. 
tage, and in a few moments found myself seated at 
the breakfast table. There was no one present but 
the family, which consisted of Mrs. Scott, her eldest 
daughter, Sophia, then a fine girl about seventeen, 
Miss Ann Scott, two or three years younger, Walter, 
a well grown stripling, and Charles, a lively boy ele. 
ven or twelve years of age. I soon found myself 
quite at home, and my heart in a glow with the cor. 
dial welcome I experienced. I had thought to make 
a mere morning visit, but found I was not to be let 
off so lightly. “ You must not think our neighbor. 
hood is to be read ina morning, like a newspaper,” 
said Scott. “It takes several days of study for an ob. 
servant traveller that has a relish for auld world trum. 
pery. After breakfast you shall take your visit to 
Melrose Abbey; I shall not be able to accompany 
you, as I have some household affairs to attend 1, 
but I will put you in charge of my son Charles, who 
is very learned in all things touching the old ruin and 
the neighborhood it stands in, and he and my friend 
John Bower will tell you the whole truth about it, 
with a good deal more that you are not called 
upon to believe—unless you be a true and nothing 
doubting antiquary. When you come back I'll take 
you out on a ramble about the neighborhood. To- 
morrow we will take a look at the Yarrow, and the 
next day we will drive over to Dryburgh Abbey, 
which is a fine old ruin, well worth your seeing”—in 
a word, before Scott had got through with his plan, | 
found myself. committed for a visit of several days, 
and it seemed as if a little realm of romance was sud- 
denly opened before me.” 

ance perimcene 


A certain member of Parliament, having heard 
many speeches in the House, to the great applause ot 
the speakers, grew ambitious of rising to rival glory 
by his oratory, and accordingly watched for a favou- 
rite opportenity to open. At length an occasion pre- 
sented itself. It was on a motion being made in the 
house for enforcing the execution of some statute; on 
which public spirited motion, the orator in embryo 
rose solemnly up, and afier giving three loud hems, 
spoke as follows: “ Mr. Speaker, nave we laws, Oo! 
have we not laws! If we have laws, and they are not 
observed, to what end were these laws made?” So 
saying, he sat himself down, his chest heaving high 
with conscious eloquence, when another member rose 
up, and delivered his thoughts in those words: “ Mr 
Speaker, did the honorable gentleman who spoke last, 
speak to the purpose, or not speak to the purpose! ii 
he did not speak to the purpose, to what purpose ¢) 
he speak ?” 
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OR THE DRUNKEN HUSBAND, 





BY THE MILFORD BARD. 





Oh ! that men should put an enemy into 
Their mouths, to steal away their brains. 
Shakspeare. 


The fortunes of women, says a celebrated writer, 
are very precarious; and it is true. Many a lovely 
woman, happy in her father’s house, and blessed with 
every thing that wealth could purchase, or affection 
bestow, has looked forward to the future day of court- 
ship and marriage with delight, and promised herself 
years of happiness unshadowed by a cloud. Rut alas 
in how many instances are those brilliant prospects 
blasted, and the grave, how often has it closed over the 
young and lovely. How many a thoughtless girl has 
plunged into matrimony without duly considering the 
step she was about to make, and without having be- 
stowed a thought upon, or made any enquiries cun- 
cerning the character of the man,to whom perhaps 
she was about to offer herself a victim. Much horror 
is expressed concerning the suttee of Hindustan, o: 
the customn of burning the widow alive upon the ftu- 
neral pyre of her dead husband; but alas, how many 
wives die broken-hearted during the lives of their 
husbands! Men of the worst habits are always 
shrewd enough to conceal their evil courses when ad- 
dressing a lady,and it requires the most consummate 
art to detect them at such a time, so studied is their 
pretended virtue, and so cunning are their devices. 

Alexander Vernon was a rich merchantof New 
York, who had acquired wealth by the importation of 
French goods, and had retired in his old age to enjoy 
the fruits of his industry. He had but one child, a 
daughter, beautiful, gentle, and generous, and the idol 
of her aged father and mother. Expense had not 
been spared in her education, and she had received 
every accomplishment that is taughtin female semina- 
ries in America. She was of simall stature, but fault- 
iess in her form, her complexion fair and florid, the 
blood mantling like a hectic op her cheek, and her 
large dark eyes sparkling like diamonds. The pulses 
of many hearts were quickened when gazing upon 
her angelic face, or pressing her small white hand.— 
She possessed, as the floridiry of her temperament 
would indicate, a lively dispos:tion, and she had often 
been heard to express the happiness she enjoyed in ber 
father’s house. As would be readily supposed, she 
had many admirers, and amonz some of the most ta- 
tented, wealthy, and handsome young men in New 
York. Itis hard to account for the unexpected cho ces 
which many ladies make from the number of their lo- 
vers, and it was thus with Miss Vernon. She fixed 
her heart upon Lieutenant Roland, an officer in the 
navy, a handsome and polished young man, but 
one whose character was at variance with his noble 
appearance. He had killed his man ina duel, and 
was sad to indulge occasionally in gaming. His ge. 
neral char:cter was that of a wild young man. He 
Was also poor, and paid his devotion to Miss Vernon, 
lor the double object of obtaining a levely woman, 
and an independant fortune. In her presence, and in 
that of her parents, he was a rigd moralist, ever de- 
scanting on the evil propensities of human nature, 
and the horrors arising from the indulgence of bad 
passions. ‘The aged parents, who were religious, mis- 
took him for a Socrates or Seneca, and encouraged 

y their kindness, his attentions to their daughter.— 
Miss Vernon was ofa singular disposition, and often 
expressed her desire to reform a rake. She seemed a 
litle disappointed in the thought that she would not 
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have an opportunity to do so, if she gave her hand to 
Roland. 

lt was one evening in May that Roland knocked 
at the door, and was ushered into a splendid parlour, 
the floor of which was covered with the richest Tur. 
key carpet, and the walls painted in the most lovely 
landscapes. Miss Vernon was reclining on a sump- 
tuous ottoman, her hair luxuriantly falling round @ 
neck, white as alabaster, and smooth as marble. For 
a moment Roland imagined himself in a romantic 
woodland, so complete had the painter sketched the 
perspective, and that the charming Miss Vernon was 
the goddess of the scene. ‘The moon shone throngh 
the widow in the end, and just shed light sufficient 
to render the illusion pertect. 

Roland advanced, took her small hand, and falling 
upon one knee, poured into Aer bosom the warm pro- 
testations of his own. , 

“ It is vain,” he cried after a pause of impassioned 
eloquence, “I cannot live without you. In you are 
bound up the brightest hopes of my life, you are the 
charm of my existence, and without you the world 
is_a wilderness and lite a blank. Oh, yes, in my 
affection for you 1 have embaiked a!l my hopes of 
happiness, and it Iam wrecked I am lost forever.— 
My beautiful Lesbia, if you are mine, 1 am happy; if 
not, lite will be no lounger a blessing.” 

Lesbia lis ened to him with her eyes fixed upon the 
floor, and when he ceased, plainly told him that her 
heart and hand were his. In the meantime when she 
was looking forward to brighter bliss, a cloud dark- 
ened the horizon, and a storm threaiened to wreck 
the barque freighted with her hopes of happinesss. 
The parents of ‘Lesbia had learned the true character 
of Roland, and determined on snatching their only 
child from the arms of a wild young libertine. Miss 
Vernon admired his spirit of wild adventure, so true is 
it that young women in general love bad men in pre- 
ference to good ones. ‘hat is, they admire the wild 
and romantic, rather than the sober and sedate. The 
reason is obvious to every one who will spend a mo. 
ment in reflection. Thus the lovely Lesbia ador- 
ed Roland aud prided herself on the opportunity to 
reform arake. Alas what a fatal mistake has it been 
to many a lovely woman. ‘The parents of Lesbia re- 
monstrated with her, but in vain. ‘They threatened to 
disinherit her if she persisted in her determination, 
but she disregarded equally their entreaties and their 
threats, and they resorted to coercive measures. The 
weeping Lesbia, lovelier in her tears, was confined to 
her chamber and not suffered to see the object and idol 
ot her heart. Despair seized upon her, and like Ca- 
lypso, she w:sinconsolatle. But opportunity offered, 
and she bribed a servant to convey a letter to Roland, 
to which she soon received an answer, couched in 
the stronges terms of affection. ‘Thus a stratagem 
was devised to cheat her fond devoted parents, and to 
leave forever the home of her childhood, and the 
scene of many a blissfui year. 

It was a charming day, in the latter part of summer, 
that Lesbia sat near a window in her chamber, amus- 
ing herseli with a favorite bird, which had been given 
to her long betore by a young man who had bowed 
at the shrine of her beauty, and had been rejected.— 
Tha: night she was to fly to the arms of Roland; and 
as the hours of the evening slowly passed away, she 
mused upon the step she was about to take, and ad- 
dressed herself to the bird, in the language of fare. 
well, 

The clock struck eleven; and twelve was the hour of 
Roland’s appearance. The silver crescent of the 
moon was sinking in the west. The favorite robin 
was sitting upon her fair hand, and scarcely had she 
br: athed the words—“My poor Charley, who will feed 
and caress thee when I am gone,” when the poor 
bird diooped its head, ai d fell dead on the table, A 
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tear was still lingering on her cheek, when the well 


known voice of Roland pierced her ear. The sad 
omen belore her almost changed her resolution, for 
she was a little superstitious; and who of us are not? 
Roland ascended the ladder, and entered the room, 
where he no sooner found that she was wavering, 
than he fell upon his knee, and implored her either to 
consummate her first determination, or put an end to 
a life that was no longer desirable. His protestations 
of undying devotion were renewed ; and he declared 
that it was in her power to make him what she pleas. 
ed, good or bad, happy, or miserable. 

Lesbia first pitied him, then loved, because she pi- 
tied, and then again resolved to fly. It is thus that 
women love bad men, for if a woman suffers herself 
to pity the misfortunes or foibles of a man, she identi- 
fies her own feelings with his; and ere she is aware 
of it, her sympath:es have ripened into love. 

In a few minutes, Lesbia had gathered together her 
clothes and jewels, and had fled forever trom ‘he roof 
of her fond parexts, whose hearts were devoted to 
her happiness. I never knew a happy marriage which 
had been consummated against the expressed will of 
the parents. Lesbia wept when she thought that her 
parents were wrapped in slumber, unconscious of the 
act of herdisobedience. Ere the sun gilded the lofty 
spires of New York with his rays, the indissoluble 
knot was tied, which united them in the holy bonds ot 
wedlock. ‘The morning came; and a servant knock- 
ed at the door of Lesbia’s chamber, but no voice an- 
swered. The door was locked, and alarm pervaded 
the whole family. ‘They feared to enter, least they 
should find her stretched upon the bed of death. The 
room, however, was at length forcibly entered, and to 
their inexpressible astonishment and mortification,they 
found that the idol of their hearts, and only child, was 
gone. The weeping mother wrung her hands in ago- 
ny: and the father enraged, fled from the house in 
pursuit. Ata well known boarding house, he found 
his lost daughter in the arms of her husband. “ How 
dare you villain,” exclaimed the angry father, “ steal 
into my house at midnight, and entice from her hap v 
home, the only child of my bosom, the prop and pride 
ot my declining years ?” 

Roland hung his head, and said not a word, tor guilt 
js neither loquacious nor resentful. 

“ Forgive us, my father” exclaimed Lesbia, falling 
at his feet, “and never again, while life remaimns——” 
* Never!’ cried the father with increased rage, “ you 
have blasted the hopes and happiness of your dearest 
friends; and like the serpent, you have sturg the 
hear's of those who gave you life, and nurtured you 
from the cradle, you have fled from your once happy 
home, with a man whose habits and propensities will 
bring you to poverty and suffering, and him to ruin 
and disgrace. Mark me, that child can never be hap- 
py, who brings her parent’s grey hairs in sorrow to 
the grave. 


“ Oh keener than a serpent’s tooth it is, 
To have a thankless ch.ld,” 


exclaimed the old man, as he burst into tears, and left 
the house. 

“He will, he must forgive us,” cried the lovely 
Lesbia, weeping upon the neck of her husband. 

“T care nota curse,” muttered Roland, ina low 
tone, unheard by Lesbia, “so I get his fortune.” _ 

Roland, though young in years, was well acquaint- 
ed with the world, and had studied human nature, as 
well from observation as from bouks; and he now se- 
dulously watched his conduct, and walked straightly ; 
for he knew it would please him whose purse he was 
desirous of opening.” ‘The old man, who had been 
closely scanning his conduct for a year or more, fan- 
cied that he had been mistaken in Roland’s character, 


” 


and frankly offered to establish him in business. He 
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readily agreed ; and left the navy, regretted by all the 
officers, tor he was considered a brave man. By 
Lesbia was not so inuch mistaken, for she knew him 
to be a regular drinker of spirits, and had often re. 
monstrated against i!, but his invariable reply was— 


“Do you suppose Iam such a slave to i', as io suffer 
it ever to gain the mastery? No, Lam a man of too 
much reselution; and 1 would suffer death, sooner 
than it should triumph over me. 
torty years, and was never drunk.” 


In a short time Roland was established in a whole. 
sale store in Broadway, in the very house in which 
Lesbia‘s father had acquired a fortune. It was a good 
stand ; and with the influence of his married connec. 
tions, he soon had an extensive business, and bade 
fair to reap a rich harvest. He now had a new mo. 
tive for being frugal, for Lesbia had presented him a 
daughter. But Roland had attached himself to a 
curse, which has ruined many a noble young man; } 
mean bad company. He mingled with associates 
who were ever pra'ing of honor, and yet addicted to 
the worst of practices. With them he spent many of 
his evenings, and they flattered him and enticed him 
to drink, for the purpose of winning his money, which 
they knew he had plenty of. 


It was a cold night in January, and the spirits 
moaned mourofully round the turrents of the lofty 
building. Lesbia was sitting by the cradle of her in- 
lant, wondering what business could have d: layed so 
ong the coming of her husband, her heart’s idol.— 
Vague fears crossed her mind; and memo:y wander- 
ed back to the dead bird, which expired in her hand, 
on the night of her elopement. Her fancy was busy 
in fashioning that omen, when she heard a thunder- 
ing knock at the street door, which rung in repeated 
echves through the dark silent halls. She opened her 
chamber door, and flew down the stairway, her heart 
pulsating, and her temples throbbing with an indefina- 
ble fear. She had no sooner opened the street door, 
than sie beheld the object of her heart’s first devotest 
love, in the arms of two men, his clothes torn and 
stained with blood. A sickness came over her, and 
the recollection of the dying bird again flashed upon 
her mind. ‘The two men declared that he had been 
knocked down in the street and robbed, and that they 
had found and conveyed him home.  Lesbia even 
hoped that this had been the case, as the less of two 
evils, but when laid on the bed, she discovered that he 
had beer drinking; and that circumstance was the 
key to all the rest. All night he was dehrious, and 
raved about the game he had been playing, swearing 
he had been cheated out of a thousand dollars. A 
little betore day, he awoke, feverish and sck; his 
tongue parched, his mouth dry and and his eyes blood 
shotten.” 

“Oh! how horrible I feel,” he exclaimed, “Iam 
suffering both mental and bodily anguish. Villains 
they must have been who knocked me down, and rob. 
bed me in the street last night.” 


The gentle Lesbia, hearing h'm thus attempt to co- 
ver his fault with falshood, could bear up against her 
feelings no longer; and she threw her arms round 
his neck, and burst into tears. Seeing that she knew 
all, the ungrateful man felt irritated, and all men are 
irretible when recovering from a fit of drunkenness, 
and hie repulsed her. It was the first act of unkind- 
ness, and she thought of the dead bird, cs an omen 
that she had left the home of her happiness, for a life 
of misery. She knelt down by the bed ow which lay 
her husband, and prayed fervently that his mad career, 
but just begun, mght be stayed; and that the grace 
of God might win him to virtue. But Lesbia before, 
had never thought of religion; and how could she ex- 
pect her prayers would be heard, when she had court 
ed in girlhood, the ,possession of a wild and dissipat- 


My father drank for ; 
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LESBIA. 


ed rake, merely through the vanity of reclaiming him. 
Lesbia had now the first idea of her etror. 

Roland was heartily ashamed of his conduct, yet 
would not suffer her to mention the subject. All day 
he was moody and morose; yet by chance she disco- 
vered that he had really lost a thousand dollars, and a 
gold lever watch, worth one hundred and hfty. But 
so devoted was this beautiful and unhappy woman, 
that she concealed his error, and never mentioned it, 
even to her parents or bosom friends. ‘Through the 
day, Roland drank occasionally, as was his custom ; 
and particularly now, as he said ; to relieve the awful 
feelings occasioned by the last night’s debauch. To- 
wards night, he began to recover, and sat down with 
Lesbia to the supper table. 

“Tthink 1 never will gamble again,” he said, press- 
ing his high, intellectual forehead with his hand, “ or 
drink too much. I never believed that I would thus 
have been led away.” 

“IT am rejoiced to hear you express yourself so 
frankly,” returned the smiling wife, glad that he had 
introduced the subject. “But I ful y believe there is 
no safety except in total abstinence. There is no man 
who intends to be a drunkard when he begins to drink; 
but so fascinating is its influence and eftect, that the 
votary is led on by imperceptible degrees till he wakes 
as from a dream, to the horrors ot his situation. You 
have the brightest prospects before you: the prospects 
ot wealth, honor, and a happy old age. You havea 
wife who loves you with an undivided heart; yeta 
course of conduct like that of last night, would soon 
send her to the grave with a broken heart. .And your 
child, your darling child, that lies beside you in the 
cradle, with your likeness stamped upon its innocent 
countenance, and wholly unconscious of its father’s 
errors, what is to become of it, if you yield to the 
charmed influence of the social glass, and mingle with 
gamblers, in preference to the society of your wife, 
who you know is your true friend, and to whom in 
courtship you promised undying devotedness and love. 
How often did you declare, that | had charms to win 
you to virtue; and that I had it in my power to make 
you what I pleased. Ah, Roland, bass those poor 
charms which won your heart, so soon faded? Have 
I so soon ceased to be your better genius, as you once 
declared me to be.” 

“Oh! Lesbia you are too severe,” exclaimed the 
conscience stricken Roland,melting into tears; “ you 
stab me to the heart. Spare me, and I promise you 
to drink no more.” 

“Tn that promise,” returned the sensible and lovely 
Lesbia, “is contained all others, for drinking is neces- 
sary to, ard leads to all other vices. Many of the 
lashionable follies of the day, would go down, were 
it not for the bottle: it is the master vice of all other 
vices; and in the language of the justly celebrated 
Dr. Rush, it is a devil to the soul, the wife’s woe, and 
children’s sorrow.” 

esbia arose and embraced her husband, rejoicing 
that he had pledged himself to total abstinence, for 
she knew that that was the only way to destroy the 
habit, the only way to kill the Hydra, and to clense 
the Augen stable. Her good sense taught her, 
that to drink moderately was to fan the coals, and 
eep the flame alive, and that total abstinence was 
the only mode of destroying the desire and the habit. 


or, if a man desires to cease from the practice of 


swearing, he must do so at once, and entirely; for if 
he indulges in it occasionally, he will, infallibly, soon 

come as great a swearer as ever. If a man desire 
'orid himself of the habit of gambling, he must not 
indulge in it occasionally ; for if he do, he will, infal- 
ty, soon become as great a gambler as ever. In- 
deed it is the way to make an incorrigible gambler, 
Swearer or drunkard, because resolution becomes 
weaker at every failure. 
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Several weeks passed away, and the gentle Lesbia 
enjoyed uninterrupted happiness. She congratulated 
herself that she had indeed accomplished what she 
had so long desired to accomplish. She rejoiced that 
her husband had extricated himself from the clutches 
of a demon, that Hercules had slain the Lernean ser- 
pent, and strangled Anteus. But alas! how oftimes 
vain are human hopes; how transitory human bliss. 
Roland began again vccasionally to remain late at 
night from home, and to rise befure his usual time in 
the morning. Again Lesbia’s fears were renewed, 
and again she recalled the omen of the dead bird.— 
She looked at a large cage, containing a canary bird, 
which hung against the wall, ard sighed. The bird, 
wh ch had been singing, stopped, and seemed to look 
wistfully at her. 1t may have been fancy, for we are 
most superstitious when most distressed. ‘Though 
Lesbia had enjoyed happiness, at the prospect of her 
husband’s restoration, yet if was not unalloyed; for 
though her tather had established him in business, he 
had not forgiven her, and had never entered her house. 
She was now doubly wretched ; for she could plainly 
see, she imagined, an alteration in the looks of Ro- 
land, and believed that he rose early, that he might 
go unseen to the tavern. 

“Oh! horrible,” cried he, one morning, “is a life 
of dissipation! I am the most miserable wretch liv- 


“ Ah! Roland,” exclaimed hls forbearing and des- 
pairing wife, you promised that you would drink no 
more. Why did you not continue to regard your 
pledge, as you did for some weeks? 

“Oh! God,” he exclaimed, while he trembled from 
head to foot, “I have not only broke my solemn word, 
but I have imposed upon the best of wives. When I 
promised you, I did cease to drink distilled spirits, but 
drank beer. After a time, I tasted wine, and becom- 
ing excited by it, and being in the presence of some 
old friends, I took a glass of brandy. From that 
hour I have been a wretched man. From the bar I 
went to the gaming table; and shall 1 tell you the 
truth?” exclaimed the infatuated man, shouting at 
the top of his voice, while on his countenance, des- 
pair and remorse were depicted ; “I am a beggar! I 
am aruined man; forI have gambled away every 
dollar lam worth inthe world. ‘This house alone 
remains of all I possessed. Hell itself, is too good 
for such a wretch as 1.” 

The unhappy Lesbia heard not his last words, for 
she had fainted and fallen on the floor. Roland rush- 
ed from the house to a grog shop, and there drank, 
to drown the horrors of his conscience. No sooner 
did he recover to feel the acute stings of remorse, than 
he again gulphed down the liquid poison, and forgot, in 
insensibili'y, his own wretchedness, and the misery of 
her whom he had enticed from a happy home, and 
those parents who now look upon her as an outcast, 
and an alien from their hearts. 

The news was soon spread abroad, that Roland 
was a ruined man, and his step-tather went to the 
store 10 examine into his affairs. Nearly every thing 
had been carried to the different auction rooms, and 
sold to supply the means of indulging in drinking and 
gaming. Roland was in debt some thousands, for 
goods bought of a house in Pearl street. The part- 
ners came upon him with the threat of a prison; and 
he now awoke to his wretched situation. ‘To a man 
thus addicted to the vices of drinking and gambling, 
a prison is doubly terrific, for there, within its gloomy 
walls, they cannot be indulged. He went home on 
Tuesday,in an agony,to his no less agonized wife. She 
had not seen him since the Friday before, and his very 
looks alarmed her, and she involuntarily shrunk from 
him, as from a loathsome and polluted being. His 
face was bloated like a bladder filled with wind; his 
eyes red and swollen, and his whole appearance wild 
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and haggard. The fond, confiding Lesbia, could scarce- 
ly recogniz- in him the once gay and gallant officer, 
the once noble and talented Roland, who in earher 
days had won her heart’s fond devotion, and bade her 
feel the luxury of love's first dream. She could scarce- 
ly persuade herself, that he once bowed down at the 
shrine of her youthtul beauty, the acknowledged and 
favored votary, ere care had set a seal upon her brow, 
and ere sorrow had withered up the freshness of her 
heart. It is to be lamented, that men of the most ge- 
nerous hearts, and that men of the finest and most 
brilliant talents, are generally most inclined to the 
vice and habit of drinking. How many exalted intel- 
leets have been blasted; how many generous hearts 
have been blighted by that greatest curse that man 
ever entailed upon himself. 

Lesbia, however, sti | clung to him, with that undy- 
ing devotion, for which woman has been celebrated 
in every age and country, She clung to him as the 
vine still clings to the lofty oak, whch has been rent 
and riven by the lightnings of Heaven, willing to bind 
up his shattered frame, and shield him from the keen 
blasts of adversity, and the scorn of a cold, unteeling 
world. Ali night he tossed upon his pillow, like a 
bark stranded upon a rock, and dreampt of fortunes 
won and lost; of tears, remorse and su'cide. The 
spectre of injured innocence, heart-broken, and des- 
pairing beneath a parent’s curse, stood before him in 
nis distempered sleep ; her hair dishevell:d with grief, 
and her eyes streaming with tears. Again he fancied 
himse!f a convict in prison, chained to a flinty floor, 
and dying like Tantalus, with thirst, while the brim- 
ming cup continually eluded his grasp; and again he 
saw his unhappy wife and child in rags, begging 
through the streetsa scanty subsistence—he saw her 
at her father’s door, pleading for admission to that 
once happy home, from which he had enticed her—he 
saw her imploring, with streaming eyes, a morsel for 
her famishing child, and oh! God, he saw her rudely 
repulsed from the presence of those parents, who once 
idolized with a devotion due only to perfection ; and 
he awoke, struggling with emotions too painful to be 
endured. He arose in the morning, sick even to death, 
and trembling from head to foot, as with the palsy.— 
A vague fear of sudden death pervaded his mind, and 
a wild expression alone gave animation to his dead 
and blood-shotten eye-balls. He started with fear from 
the sudden climpse of a shadow, or from hearing an 
anusual sound, and his diseased imagination trans- 
formed the common appearance of things into spec. 
tral shapes, and unearthly features. He was suffering 
some of the horrors of intemperance, yet he was only 
verging on the horrors of maniaa potu. He could 
searcely take time to clothe himself, ere he tore him- 
self from the arms of his wile, disregarded her entrea- 
ties to stay, and fled to those shops where ruin is sold 
to thousands of infatuated beings. The effect of li- 
quor had destroyed his appetite, and he ate nothing 
during whole days, nay weeks at atime. He next 
went to the house to which he was indebted, and sold 
the building in which he lived, for half the value, for 
the sake of a few hundreds which were his, over the 
amount he owed. With this in his pocket, he shunned 
the home where mourned the lovely young bride, 
whose heart he won and made wretched, and took up 
his abode with a wretched female, who cherished him, 
only that she might rob him of the last dol'ar he pos- 
sessed. Here he drank and gambled, while Leshia 
was actually suffering for the necessaries of lite, yet 
keeping from the world a knowledge of her hopeless 
condition, and the base abandonment of her husband. 
She, however, discovered his retreat, and at night 
went and implored himto retarn. The guilty wretch 
who harbored him, drove her from the house, and 
weeping she returned to the cradle of her poor father- 
less child. As she sat meditating upon her miserable 
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condition, she cast her eye up at the cage, and saw 
the poor canary bird lying upon its back quivering in 
death. She arose, took it in her hand, and attempted 
to teed it with the last bread she possess d, but it was 
in vain, for in a few minutes it expired, the victim of 
hunger. In the midst of her sorrows it had been for. 
gotten. 

‘The next day came, and Lesbia was under the ne. 
cessity of pawning a gold ring, given to her by Ro. 
land at the time of her marriage. She thus obtained 
bread, which lasted some days. In the meantime all 
that was in the house was seized for Ruland’s debts, 
not leaving her even the cradle in which siumbered 
her infant. ‘Thus was she reduced to the last verge ot 
human endurance. Whata change had three short 
years made in her condition! ‘Then she enjoyed every 
iuxury and happiness in her father’s house: now she 
was abandoned by a drunken wretch, who had pro. 
mised, in marriage, to love and protect her; she wag 
suffering ail the privations of poverty, with a sick child, 
without bread, without wood, without sufficient cloth. 
ing in an inclement season, and without mney to buy. 
The news spread through the neighborhoud, that a 
lady who haa seen better days, was suffering for the 
common necessities of life. One morning a gentle. 
man and lady, richly attired, entered ard enquired if 
they could be of sertice to her in her distress. At 
the first glance she recognized in the gentleman a for- 
mer suiter, who, three or four years befure, solicited 
her hand and had been rejected. But long suffering 
at.d hardship had so altered the once beautitul Lesbia, 
that Mr. Smith did not recognize in her, the angelic 
being at whose feet he had ounce bowed down, and for 
whose smiles and favor he would have given worlds. 
She was now dressed in a coarse calico gown, which 
in the eyes of Smith, but ill suited the symmetric. 
al form which he had so often seen arrayed in the ri- 
chest products of India’s looms. Ina modest man- 
ner, Lesbia made herself known, and in tears related 
the sad tale of all her own miseries, sedulously avoid- 
ing the errors of her unhappy husband, who was at 
that moment bestowing his affections upon a polluted 
and miserable creature. Mr. Smith, when he had 
conversed awhile, arose, silently pressed her hand, and 
departed with his wile, who had once been the asso- 
ciate of Lesbia at a boarding school up the Hudson. 
Her mind now reverted to those scenes, and the hap- 
py hours she had spent wjth Caroline Bowers, now 
the wife of Smith, and while memory rambled through 
the sunny spots of the past, the tears of regret stole 
down her pale cheeks, and a deep sigh broke from 
her bosom. She could not bear the retrospection, 
and rising to look for food for her child, her eyes fell 
upon a five dollar note, which Mr. Smith had laid 
upon the table as he left the room. 

“ Heaven bless that generous man!” exclaimed she, 
falling upon her knees, and lifting her dark eyes, 
streaming with tears to Heaven, “ my child we shal 
not starve yet.” 

“ Thus did this once favored, and now unfortunate 
woman, eke out a miserable existence, dependant 
upon the hand of charity for support. Her parents 
lived far from her in another part of the city, an 
never visited her. Oh ye who were born in the lap 0 
luxury; ye who dwell in pomp and pride, ye know 
not the agonies which poverty: brings to those whom 
fortune has forsaken. Of all poverty, that is the worst 
which has sprung from former abundance and luxury; 
of all conditions, it is the imost painful and humiliat- 
ing, 

It was about a month after this, that Lesbia was 
sitting at night with her child, hovering over 4 few 
coals, when a knock was heard at the door. Suppo’ 
‘ng it to be some charitable individual, she arose an 
opened it, when, to her astonishment, Roland stag- 








gered into the room, in search of plunder, his money 
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having all been squandered. Seeing that all the fur- 
niture had been removed, he enquired in a siern tone 
where it was. The heart of Lesbia was full; her af.- 
fection for Roland was not changed, and as she rush- 
ed forward to throw her arms round his neck, he 
struck her a blow that felled her to the floor. ‘the 
child screamed and seeing blood flow profusely, and 
hearing Lesbia say, in a mournful voice—“* Oh! Ro- 
land, you have killed me,” he fled back to the wretch- 
ed hovel at the Five Points from whence he came. It 
was past midnight when Lesbia came to her senses. 
She was lying upon the cold floor, the blood clotted 
over her face and form, and the child lying upon its 
bleeding mother’s bosom. She arose and aiter clean- 
sing herself from her own gore, she spread her scanty 
bed and retired, not to rest, but to weep and sigh over 
the recollection ot her wrongs, and the errors of her 
misguided and miserable husband. 

‘The next week, the owner of the house ordered 
her to leave it within ten days, as it had been rented. 
Lesbia, though a woman of firm mind, now turned 
pale, and a sickness came over her, for she had no 
friends. Whither could she fly? Where apply for 
succour? The last of the ten days arrived, and it was 
a cold snowy day in February, the wind blowing a 
hurricane from the northeast. On such a day,she tound 
herselt half naked in the streets, with her shivering 
child in her arms, and with an old pair of shoes that 
leaked like a riddle. She wandered up and down the 
streets, without knowing whither to go, while her 
tears froze as they fell. Oh, who can imagine the ser- 
rows that filled the heart of that amiable and unfortu-. 
nate woman! Her agony was heightened by the re- 
collection that she ice married against the will of her 
parents, and had been warned of her fa'e. 

The day was far spent, when cold and hunger, she 
bent her steps towards her father’s house, that once 
happy home, in which she had spent her childhood 
and the bright morning of her existence. ‘That pride 
which had hitherto supported her, gave way when she 
heard the piercing cries of her child tor tood. The 
last rays of dayliohe were gradually sinking in night, 
when covered with snow, and shivering, she set her 
foot upon the marble steps of her father’s large and 
luxurious mansion. A cheertul fire was burning in the 
parlour, and throwing its bright rays against the paint- 
ed walls, which she could see {rom without. She teebly 
knocked at the door, and her grey haired father ap- 
peared and accosted her. 

“Who are you, my good woman, and what do ycu 
want here at such an hour ?” 

“Oh! my dear father, have you so soon forgotten 
your once loved daughter, and re 

“Yes,” replied the stern old man, “ L forget those 
who forget their duty to their parents.” 

“Oh give me and my poor child the meanest apart- 
ment in the - 

_ The old man slammed the door ere he heard the 
ast sentence, and Jefe her to reflect in the darkening 
Sreets upon her forlorn and wretched situation. Her 
ears flowed in torrents, and pressing her hungry and 
Shivering child to her bosom, she wandered up a dark 
alley, where, worn out with fatigue, she sunk down in 








the snow, while drowsiness gathered thickly over the | 


‘uses of her child. About ten minutes after, an aged 
lack Woman was seen standing over her, weeping 
utterly, for she recognized in Lesbia, the child whom 
she had nursed in other years, After long exertion, 
she roused the drowsy sufferer, took her child in her 
ts, and led the way to her master’s house, declaring 
that she should be fed, whether she was admitted into 
ter father’s house or not. When they arrived, the ge- 
‘etous nurse entered the parlor, told the piteous tale 
‘tthe perishing daughter, and then, in tears, plead, 
with nature’s eloquence, fur mercy. The aged mo- 
‘ter melted into tears, and flew to the kitchen to em- 
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brace once more her erring and longlost daughter. So 
much had suffering altered the appearance of Lesbia, 
that her mother could scarcely recognize in her, the 
once gay and beautiful girl They embraced each 
other, while tears flowed plentifully, and many a heart- 
telt sigh escaped their bosoms. 

‘* Give me food for my perishing child, Oh! my mo. 
ther,” exclaimed Lesbia, forgetting her own hunger, 
“ she has not tasted food since yester night.” 

Food was brought, hunger was appeased, and they 
were placed in a downy bed, from which Lesbia did 
not arise till the end of six weeks. A raging fever seiz- 
ed her, and in her delirium, she talked of her suffer- 
ings and wrongs, which she had so long hid from the 
world. Many tears flowed, even at the feverish reci- 
tal of her sufferings and sorrows, hid from the world. 

In the mean time, Roland had drank to such excess, 
that he had brought on mania a potu, and was sufler- 
ing all the horrors ot hell. When he laid down, he 
imagined that devils were grinning in his face, and his 
ears rung with their execrations. Demons were con- 
tinually dragging the bed clothes off him. ‘The com- 
mon objects in the room, were spectres; and every 
sound, his distempered imagination transformed to 
words of hideous import. Loathsome vermin were 
crawling upon him, and he fancied that he was to be 
put to death with more than Indian tortures. When 
he fell in a doze, horrible visions presented themselves; 
he fancied himself dead, and tound himself in the dark 
domains of Hell. He awoke trembling with agony 
only to undergo the same again when he fell asleep. 
In the day, his path was beset with the most hideous 
creatures, that with wide extended jaws menaced his 
approach, It the miseries of the damned are greater, 
great must they be indeed. 

In this situation, the officers of the Alms house or- 
dered him taken. ‘The wretched Roland conceived 
the horrific idea, that he had murdered his wife; and 
that the officers of mercy who were after him, were 
the ministers of justice. ‘Their very words of pity, he 
transformed into execrations and condemnation. He 
believed that they were about to convey him to prison, 
and endeavored with all his strength to escape. 

He was taken to the Alm house, searched and 
placed in a cell, which he believed to be a dungeon in 
Bridewell. Here he suffered all the terrors of the re- 
ality, and perhaps, more than the guilty criminal, in- 
asmuch as his fancy was unnaturally excited. ‘The 
inmates of other cells, he imagined to be criminals, 
like himself condemned to die, and he believed that 
three days were all that he had to live, overlooking 
entirely the circumstances that he had not been tried. 
He counted every moment as it passed, and so great 
was his dread ot death, that cold drops of sweat would 
start from his brow, and his face become livid and 
pale. Oh,if there is one young man who has just 
entered the path of dissipation, let him stay for a mo- 
ment his mad career, and consider the horrid suffer- 
ings that are in store for him. Let him not think 
that the awful terrors I have described, are but the 
creatures of fancy, they are real, and the dissipated 
man whose eye falls upon these pages, will confess 
and recognize the truth of their portraiture. Roland 
could not lie down, but he was surrounded by demons 
or devils of the most uncouth appearance, that taunt- 
ed him with the certainty of his approaching fate, 
and threatened him with the tortures he should endure 
after death, when his unhappy spirit should be doom- 
ed to the gloomy abodes of Pluto. At another mo- 
ment Satan would wind him up in an inextricable la. 
byrinth, while the wre'chea captive was struggling for 
breath, and struggling to be free. In such horrorsas 
these, Roland passed some of the long winter nights, 
and endured sufferings too great to be conceived. 





It was as he fancied, on the night before his execu- 
tion was to take place, that the bleeding spirit of his 
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mu'dered wife stood before him; one of her eyes 
hanging from her head, and her skull so much fractur. 
ed that the brain was escaping from the wound. A 
wild agony seized him, and he fancied she had come 
to conduet his spirit down to the abodes of wretch- 
edness and despair. When this frenzy had partly 
passed from the busy brain of the maniac, he could 
hear the s:unds of the hammer and axe, used in the 
building of the ga lows on which he was to be ‘hung 
next day. He could hear the voices of the builders, 
and the horrid speculations of the bystanders, who 
were quarrelling about the possessivn of the body af- 
ter the death. His dread ot death was now unutter- 
able, and he trembled from head to foot like an aspen. 
Never, certainly, was the reality more terrific. 
Atlength the morniiig came, and the keeper entered 
his cell to shave him. Roland immediately conceived 
that he was the jailor, and that he had come to shave 
him preparatory to the execution. ‘This dreadtul idea 
took full possession of his mind, and he trembled to 
such a d: gree that he could scarcely be shaved. He 
now fancied that the jailor spoke, aud bade him pre- 
pare for death, saying that a vast multitude had as- 
sembled to witness the awful spectacle. Rvuland fan- 
cied that he could hear the shouts of the multitude, 
ca ling on his name with imprecations. ‘The keeper 
had marked an exiraordinary wildness in his eye, and 
turned round for a moment to adjust some small! mat- 
ter, when Roland, unseen, seized the razor, ai.d at one 
stroke, cut his throat almost from one ear to the other. 
The torrent of blood gushed upen the keeper; he 
turned suddenly round, and beheld Reland falling 
backwards, his eyes wildly fixed upon vacaucy, and 
his countenance distorted with the emotions of fear 
and despair. ‘The keeper fid in the avothecary’s 
room, where, luckily, he found the atte:ding physician 
and one or two students, who immediately repaired to 
the celi of the bleeding maniac. ‘The floor was co- 
vered with his blood, and he had fain'ed. Upon ex- 
amination, it was fuund that he had cut one of the 
jugulars, and had just touched the carotid artery.— 
The bleeding aid s-vered vessel was taken up, after 
some difficulty, and the insensible Roland was placed 
in a bed, where he ftuciuated between Iie and death 
for some days. At length, after much suffering, he 
began to r-cover, and enquired for Lesbia, whom he 
supposed he had murdered, and who had indeed sut- 
tered every thing but death. She was happy, however, 
:o hear that he was recovering, and with woman’s 
confiding fonduess, was ready to trust him once more. 
In four or tive weeks Roland nearly recovered, and 
was discharged trom the Alms house. Lesha was 
sitting in her fathe:’s parlour, watching her child play 
on the sofa, when the door opened, and Roland enter. 
ed. Lesbia sprang from her seat aid rushed into his 
arms, and wept for joy upon his bosom. 
“Oh! Lesbia, my much injured yet forgiving wile, 
I ama changed, an altered man,” exclaimed Rvland, 
after my first embiace. “Never again shall you weep 
over my follies, or despise my conduct. You have 
suffered ; in future you shall rejvice.” 
Every one present wept for Joy as he continued—- 
“No, 1am resolved in future, not only to abstan 
from disulled liquors, but from every thing that con- 
tains alcohol, tor the weaker liquors invariably lead to 
the stronger.” 
Roland the next week signed a list of names devot. 
ed to temperance, and he has ever since ‘eligiously 
kept his promise. Lesbia and her husba: d sti'l reside 
in New York. His business is not as prosperous as 
it once was, though he has amply improved the cap tal 
given him a second time by his tather-in-law. In total 
abstinence, he has found that safety and happiness to 
all around hin has been the result. Three blooming 
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fair to go down in infamy to an untimely tomb. Bles: 
is that dissipated man who believes and adheres to 
TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 
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There is no mania so general among the readers ot 
fiction, as the mania for incident—incident of alf 
kinds, ‘The dialogue may be brilliant, the descrip. 
tions beautiful, the characters original, the sentiments 
noble and weil expressed—no matter—yvyour book 
must have a duel in it, a “ sudden death,” a “ found 
drowned,” a “dreadful murder,” or a “ mysterious 
disappearance.” 

We record the following “incident,” in the hope 
that such as may be going to dine—ravenously hun- 
gry—upon a “three vol. post oct.” will not find their 
appetite impaired by a“ relish” that owes its exist. 
euce to real life. 

“What a place for a gentleman to live in!” said 
Henry Evanshaw,a victim of the Greek-and-Latin- 
incompetency system, as he sate in his back attic, 
which “served him tor parlor, and kitchen, and all,” 
one dreary afternoon in September; and in “ melan- 
cho! e moode and accentes lowe” he began taking an 
inventory of the properties which constituted his 
“furnished lodgings,’ and consisted of very little 
more than pens, ink, paper—six treatises, eight epics, 
and nine novels! 

Heury had again resigned himself to the gloom of 
contemplative retrospection, when the accents of his 
landlady broke upon his ear—not “like Hour’s hymn,” 
but in atone the very reverse of that kind of yoice 
which has been pronounced to be “a most excellent 
thing in woman’’—intimating that the “ postman” 
had been aga‘a with the letter from Brighton, and had 
again “refused to leave it,” save for prompt payment. 
This was from his father, to whom he had written 
two days previously for another “ last supply.” 

In the evening Mr. Evanshaw was passing a neigh- 
bouring coffee house to which he sometimes resorted, 
and longing to be possessed of such a sum as would 
justify him in entering, when he was accosted by 1's 
proprietor—* I think, sir, your name is Evanshaw ?” 

“Tt is,” said Henry; and tailors and bailiffs alter- 
nated before his eyes. 

“T have a parcel for you, sir, left this afternoon;” 
and in two minutes the packet was placed on the ta- 
ble at which Henry had now seated himself, and the 
poor scholar was left monarch, pro tem., of all he 
surveyed. 

A flush of hope crimsoned his hungered cheeks, 28 
he broke the seals of the packet; it wae but momen- 
tary, and the sight that instantly followed bespoke the 
nian whom experience had taught to expect disap- 
pointme ts, but whose sanguine temperament bade 
him hope the best. 

The packet contained a letter,and a hundred pound 
Bank of England note! The former had neither sig- 
nature nor date, nor was the address of the writer 
mentioned ; further, the handwriting was perfectly 
unknown to him. The contents were as follows :— 

“Mr. Henry Evanshaw is informed that if he w! 
go this night to 11 street, Cavendish square, he 
wi'l find apartments fitted up for his reception, and the 
people of the house ready to pay him every attention. 
Mr H. F. is turther informed that, if he will call to- 
morrow at Messrs. Drummond's, he may, on stating 
his name, and the above address, receive the sum 0 
£250; a d that such may be had by him, on person@ 
application, every quarter. Enclosed is a hundr 








children are growing up in their smiles, and will inher- 
it an honorable name trom their father, who once bade 


pound note.” 2 
A Royal salute, a discharge of artillery, would con 
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SOMETHING THAT ACTUALLY HAPPENED. 


yey bata faint idea of the echoing rat-tat-tat, which 
astonished the intellects of the inhabitants of —— 
street, Cavendish square, as the clock s ruck ten, on 
the night of the day when our incident comm: nced. 
The lion’s head, had it been a real one, would have 
ached until the tullowing Christmas. 

“ Mr. Evanshaw, l presume?” said the landlady : 
“pray, walk up stairs, sir. ‘he gentleman in blue 
told me to be prepared to receive you at about ten: 
we have just finished. The gentleman in blue, ’'m 
sorry to say, s.r, leit about three minutes ago.” 

These last observations of the landlady were just 
concluded, as the parties entered the drawing-room. 
The eflect this produced on our hero as te entered, 
was ve’y similar to that which the palace of the three 
sisters liad upon the fisherman in the Arabian Nights. 
Astonishment is said to be the result of ignorance: all 
marvelling, therefore, must be excused in a man who 
for the last eight years had been dvomed to the bare 
walls aid sterile interior of a poet’s altic. 

The room he entered was a noble one. The finest 
Turkey carpet hushed the treading of the delighted 
feet, rich crimson velvet curtains helped to inclose the 
warmth imparted by the chee: ful fire, and the imagi- 
nation partook of their fervd glowing— of their gor- 

eousness. A mirror, which reached the ceiling, was 

ung over the white marble mantel-piece; the walls 
were plentifully adorned with a few of the choicest 
pictures of the o'd masters, with the exception of that 
opposite the fire-place, which was totally covered 
by a mahogany set of book-shelves. And 


“ Round the lamp of fretted gold 
Bloom’d flowers in urns of china’s mould.” 


The other room contained all the appurtenances of 
an elegant sleeping apartment. 

But one thing surprised him more than all this, 
The books, the papers, the be!oved inkstand, the gift 
of a dear friend, and all that-he could have cared tor 
in the abject poverty trom which he had just been 
rescued, were there: less than three hours before, 
they had lain scattered about the forlorn attic in —— 
lane! {+ had thus nothing to regret—every thing 
that could contribute to his well-being, mental and 
physical: misery seemed to have been clianged into 
happiness, as suddenly and unaccoun'ably as Hazle- 
quin changes a beetsteak into a beautiful goddess. 

Verily, if, as Bishop Be: keley contends, our life is but 
a dream, what a supper must many of us have eaten be- 
fore we first went to bed! What a very improper 
quantity of superfluities we must have indulged in, 
that such not-to-be-accounted-for and contradictory 
things takes place; that misery and happiness come 
and go—now one and now the other; that now we 
are beloved, now hated—now weeping, now laugh- 
ing; in short, how very good an argument it is in 
support of the Bishop’s theory, that our life is so very 
like the dreams that we have on our beds of down or 
flinty couches—equally paradoxical, absurd and use- 
ess ! 

Weeks passed away, during which Henry heard 
nothing of the “gentleman in blue,” whom he hal: 
suspected to bea relation of the “gentleman in black.” 
He nevertheless had done little else than enjoy bim- 
self in the company of his delightful old authors— 
friends, who had been his only ones in need, and to 
whom he now felt increased gratitude, as well as re- 
spect and affection. 

There are few pleasanter places than a public exhi- 

ion-room—the realm of colour, delight, and refined 
enjoyment. Abouta theatre, we know not why. there 
san inherent appearance of dissipation ; the effort to 
get at pleasure strikes us more than the pleasure itself; 
everybody liughs, but apparently only because others 
do; and, furthermore, the fatigues of the day have 
ieit the :evellers weary and listless. But a morning 
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exhibition—with the sun pouring in through the win- 
dows, the sleep-freshened faces, the sociable mingling 
of the enjoyers, the moving to and fro, the approving 
hum, in short, the animation that is really partaken of 
by every one—is a remnant of the golden time; a 
place apar', sacred to innocence and knowledge—a 
temple fit to adorn the purity of a poetical paradise. 
Mr, Evanshaw agieed with us, and, after he had been 
there some two or three hours, found that he had not 
yet done one room. 

He was now struck by a particularly fine picture ot 
Edward Landseer’s, ard sate down on a bench to en- 
joy itat his leisure. He had not been lo: g seated 
thus, when a gentleman, who had, unperccived by 
him, placed himself by his side on the bench, observed 
to him that he thought the picture he was leoking at 
was the finest in therocm. ‘The stranger was a man 
of proportions the very smalles', though delicately 
moulded; and his deportment had that character 
which is implied, though not expressed, by the word 
gentlemanly—a mixture of elegance, mudes'y, and 
sell-consciousness. His features were haidsome, but 
chiefly remarkable for sweetness of expression and 
that patient quietude which is the result of either past 
suffering or habits of study. His dress, by the way, 
was blue. 

“*T am happy, sir, in being able to agree with you,” 
said Evanshaw. ‘That picture of Landseer’s has, to 
me, more genius about it than any other I have seen, 
—more truth. The artist has a power greater than 
any other, of expressing what he feels; and it is this 
power to express, and not to feel only, which consti- 
tutes the fine painter, as well as the fine poet oad mu- 
sician. But there are many other very beautitul pic- 
tures. 

“There are, indeed,” replied the stranger: “ You 
will forgive me i! I am mistaken in judging trom your 
last observations, that you are disinclined to make 
comparisons.” 

“ ] did not mean so by what I then said. I simply 
wished to cultivate a feeling df gratitude tor: ny thing 
of the beautiful that an artist gives us, how: ver little 
that beau y may be. I will not forget, in my admira- 
tion of Landseer’s genius, the feeling and truth of that 
little landscape yonder. A dewdrop is lovely, though 
the smile of my mistress is more so; and certain trou- 
bles, Sir, have made my heart bound forward with the 
deepest gratitude to the mind that can bring a smile 
from mv heart, or for an instant unnerve the frown 
that suffering has placed upon my brow.” 

“T cordially sympathize with you in that feeling,” 
returned the stranger; “that theory has been my 
comfort through life—has enabled me to encounter 
poverty with a light heart.” 

“What would become of love,” asked our hero 
“if that theory was not the true one?) What would 
become of association? ‘That one finest thing which 
our experience had taught us, and that one only, 
would then be beloved by us, and the whol: wisdom 
of ‘natural piety’ be done away with. In fact, it is 
impossible for humanity to feel otherwise, seeing that 
it is a creation whose happiness is half generated by 
memory—by the past, however sad or various.” 

Some time passed, and the two gentlemen seemed 
disinclined to drop a conversation in which their own 
~eparate views and opinions discovered themselves to 
be so agreeably in unison. ‘The lateness of the hour, 
however—it was nearly four o’clock—obliged Evan. 
shaw to think of returning home, and he intimated as 
much 1o his companion, who, with an un-English 
cordiali'y, yet with the truest and most dr ferential 
politeness, proposed that they should dine together at 
his own house. This arrangement Evanshaw gladly 
consented to; and,arm in arm, as though they had 
been friends who had “grown up inseparably toge- 
ther,” they descended the staircase, mounted our hero’s 
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cab, and in ten minutes were seated at their ease in 
he stranger’s drawing-room, in Hanover street. 

The-dinner was over, and for some reason or other, 
Henry was happier than he had felt for many years.— 
With a man who was evidently not only a scholar, 
but one also of refined taste and profound reading, he 
felt, for the-first time these eight years, in his element; 
and as he turned over the pages of his friend’s parch- 
ment-covered Theocritus or Homer, pages browned 
by the breath of antiquity, the flush of sympathy sui- 
fused his face, and he could have taken him by the 
hand with all the glowing cordiality of an old and 
fond associate. 

“Were you ever in Italy, sir?” said the stranger 
host, after some conversation on other matters, 

“ Yes, some ten years ago.” 

“ You travelled over the Alps, of course?” 

“Yes, 1 did,” said Evanshaw. “The Alps are 
dear mountains to me. Their grandeur, scenery, 
their memories, I can appreciate to the full; but it is 
extraordinary how a little bit of the heart, how a feel- 
ing, a particle of love, takes precedence with me of all 
that is merely mental. I saved a man’s life on the 
Alps, and my gratitude to Heaven for giving me the 
opportunity of doing so makes me daily happy ; for 
daily 1 give vent to it ere the labours of the day are 
entered upon.” 

“ Did you ever meet, in Italy, with an Englishman 
of the name of Barrow ?” 

“Barrow! *T'was Ais name; the name of him I 
preserved. Is he living ?” 

“ He is.” 

* Do you know him?” 

“Strange to say, yong I have seen him every 
morning for many years, 1 do not know him. I mean 
in the profound acceptation of the word. If 1 did 
know him, 1 should have mastered one of the greatest 
metaphysical difficulties in the world.” 

“You speak in riddles. Can 1 see him?” 


“That istor you tosay. I should think you might, 


for he sits close to you at this- instant.” And with 
these words the stranger bared his wrist, and disco. 
vered to his friend the scar made by a wolf's teeth. 

The friends were now in each other’s arms. 

‘** Domestic calamaties, of all so:ts, have altered me, 
my dear Evanshaw,” said Barrow, after a time. 
** But good philosophy has enabled you to carry cheer- 
ful and unimpaired looks, despite your long poverty. 
Is every thing arranged as you like it in street ?” 

“* How is it possible you could know my lodgings?” 

“Simply, because I—I am the gentleman in blue.” 

There was too good an understanding between the 
friends—the faith of each in the other’s nobility of 
nature, set all entreaties on the’part of the one, and 
all refusals to be obliged on that of the other, quite 
out of the question. They felt, as it were, with the 
same heart. 

Many years have passed away, during which period 
the two friends have not been once separated. ‘They 
took up their abode together the day after their meet- 
ing at the exhibition: have both married since: and, 
with their respective children, still have one roof 
covering theni—are, while we are writing, in the very 
best health, (we drank tea with them last night) and 
as young at heart, and as full of hopefulness and kind 
doctrines as they were twenty years ago. H. H. 

—_—<——_—— 


Since the days that are past are gone for ever, and 
those that are to come may not come to thee, it be- 
hoveth thee, O, man! to employ the present time, 
without regretting the loss of that which is past, or too 
much depending on that which is to come. 

Never be forward to teach or inform others, without 
being invited to do it: no man, though he be ignorant, 
likes to be thought so. 
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THE COUNTERFEITER’S DAUGHTER. 


In the year 1814, our regiment, after having distin. 
guished itself in the Peninsular campaigns, and having 
suffered severely in the sortie from Bayonne,—which 
as the news of the treaty of Paris arrived immed.ately 
after, was the closing scene of the war,—set sail from 
Bordeaux, to-gain new laurels in America. I had just 
been promoted to the grade of Captain, having served 
as Lieuenant for ten years, and received a wound in 
my knee, the effects of which 1 shall carry to my 
grave. Part of the expedition was destined for the 
Chesapeake, but a large detachment was despatched 
to the Canadas, comprising our corps. Being some- 
what of an invalid upon our arrival, I was not detailed 
for active service, but remained during the short period 
that elapsed before the peace of 1815, first in garrison 
at Quetec, and latterly at Trois Rivieres, where my 
nealth became re-established. 

As the spring of 1615 opened, I used to take my 
fowling piece, a real Joe Manton, and a pointer nam. 
ed Ponto, given me by a brother officer who died upon 
the field of battle at Salamanca, and thus accoutred, 
would ramble about for miles in the vicinity of the 
town, stopping occasionally to rest in the houses of 
the habitans, as the French settlers in the Seignories 
are termed, and fancying myself among the peasantry 
ot the France I had so recently quitted; though pines 
and hemlocks were but an indifferent subs itute for the 
olive and vine. It was anexcursion to the Riviere du 
Loup, a tributary to the St. Lawrence, in order to view 
some falls which had been represented by an old Aabi- 
tant as highly picturesque, that the following incident 
befel me : 

I had chosen for a guide one of a tribe of Indians 
called Abenquis, who knew the exact situation of the 
falls, and set out from ‘Trois Rivieres early on a clear 
June morning. _We viewed successively the falls o! 
the Gabell, La Frays, and Chevenegan, which last 
some consider nearly equal to Niagara itself in 
grandeur, and passed the night in a retired hut in the 
Seignory of Machiche. ‘The next morning we pur- 
sued our journey leisurely, and at noon arrived near 
the desired spot. ‘The Indian, as if satisfied of having 
performed his task as guide, pointed listlessiy in the di- 
rection of the falls,and seated himself on a stump, 
seemingly unconscious of the attractrons of the scene: 
but I, though much fatigued, forgot all my toil in the 
animating prospect, and rushed forward to view the 
object of my search. My haste was near proving fa- 
tal. The sods of the bank loosened by the melted 
snow, and underminded by the spring freshet, gave 
way, and had I not caught a branch of a projecting 
birch, 1 should have been dashed to pieces upon the 
rocks in the bed of the river, an hundred feet below. 
The branch, however, sustained me, though sunk far 
below the level of the bank; and bracing my feet 
against a projecting stone, I called loudly upon my 
guide. But no Indian appeared. ‘The nvise of the 
waterfall may drown my voice,’ thought I, and I hal- 
looed yet louder than before. Still no appearance of 
help. ‘God of heaven!’ I ejaculated,—as I re- 
mained swinging in mid air, grasping a weak and 
pliant branch, and dreading to make any effort to rise 
through fear of breaking my only support,—he has 
fallen asleep!’ As the possibility flashed through my 
mind, a cold sweat crept ever me, and I felt my re- 
maining strength deserting me. ‘The frail branch 
seemed about giving away in my hands, and my sen- 
ses became painfully acute. I fancied I could hear 
the bits of gravel dropping from the bank under my 
feet, and the tree slowly uprooting benea'h my weight. 
And then I thought on my sinsand my past fife, and in 
mental agony exclaimed, ‘Jf 1 survive this,—Jf a Pro- 
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man.’ Then I thought of the futility of a death-bed 
repentance, and shrieked again wildly for succor. 

A solt voice struck my ear: I looked up, and mer- 
ciful Heavens! beheld the face ot a girl, anxiously 
bending over the bank. She was attired in the com- 
mon dress of the habitans—and saying, ‘Ah mon 
Dieu! c’est un homme?’ she disappeared in an instant. 

I now had a ray ot hope, though exhausted nature 
threatened to fall at every moment. Huwever,ina 
few minutes, which my anxiety made ages, she return- 
ed with an elderly man, and my recreant guide. ‘The 
stranger had a rope, which he contrived to throw 
about me, and bracing my fee: against the bank, I was 
slowly drawn up. On reaching the top, I tainted. 

When I recovered I found myself on a bed, ina 
large room, which, from the smoky ratters over head, 
seemed the kitchen of a cottage. My wounded leg 
felt as if again broken, and a high fever was stealing 
overme. At the bedside sat the girl whom I had 
seen on the bank. I endeavored to address her, but 
she motioned me to be quiet, putting her finger to her 
lips, with an expressive gesture. ‘The old man, who 
appeared to be her father, came in, and eyed me with 
a singular look, which struck me even in the midst of 
my pain, and which I have often since recalled to mind. 
After uttering some unintelligibie words, he went to 
a cupboard, took out a pipe, which he filled, and then 


sat down in a corner of the huge fire place, where he | 
The girl, 


was soon enveloped in a cloud of smoke. 
whom the old man called Marie, rose frem my bed- 
side, and began to arrange the apartment, preparatory 
to supper. As I looked at the old Frenchman in the 
corner, my fever grew more vivlent,and I began to 
feel a singular expansion of the head. ‘hen I thought 
his pipe a cannon, and the smoke, that of a battery: 
and I cried out to cheer the combatants, and finally 
lost all recollection in a wild delirium. 

How long this lasted I know not. My first sensa- 
tion was a feeling of utter fteebleness. I opened my 
eyes,and saw nothing but the lured light of some ot 
the embers, over which several persons appeared to be 
conversing, for the darkness prevented me from distin- 
guishing forms. A voice which I recognised as that 
of the father of Marie, began in French: 

‘It he goes back, our place, with all its advantages, 
will be discovered, and then we can never be secure. 
Perhaps he has seen nothing, but we cannot trust to 
that—and if he suspects anything, we are blown at 
once. 

‘l’s all the fault of Marie, said another voice; ‘had 
ehe lelthim dangling where she found him, we should 
have been saved allthis, A plague on all soft-hearted 
folks, I say!? 

‘Pierrot! Pierrot!’ said a voice, which I took to be 
thatof Marie, beware how you provoke me with your 
taunts. Your Ife isin my wad 94 and you know it. 
!f you would be safe a day, beware how you exaspe- 
rate me! We have had crime enough without adding 
murder to the list. Besides, he is delirious, and we 
ueed apprehend nothing.’ 

‘Remember how Le Noir was seized: had he shot 
the officer, he would have escaped.’ 

‘Le Nou was a lvol, and went to Montreal against 
father’s express direction; he deserved to suffer ; be- 
sides, it was for murder.’ 

‘Marie is right,’ added the father, ‘though I am un- 
easy athis stay. Leave him to her, and she will con- 
trive to get him away, as she brought him here, with- 
out his knowing it. So we may consider this matter 
asfinished.’ With this] heard a stir ofpers ‘ns rising 
to depart, and half a dozen forms flittered before the 
embers, and left the house,—their steps being audible 
at some distance from the cottage. Marie raked up 
the coals, and retired to rest. 

All was still in the apartment, save the melancholy 
chirping of the crickets in the hearth; but sleep had 
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been effectually chased away from me, and | remained 
in a state of disturbed wakefulness all the night. Ma- 
rie entered in the morning, singing gaily some old 
French r:frain; but gathering trom the aitered expres- 
sion of my face, that 1 had recovered my senses, she 
siddenly stopped and on my attempting to speak, she 
checked me with a jesture, and whispered: ‘Be silent 
as you would live!’ I nodded assent. 

arie and her father were the only persons who for 
many days subsequent, and indeed till my en'ire reco- 
very, were seen by me, though I thought I could dis- 
tinguish the sound of tootsteps, and suppressed con- 
versation overheard. At length I made ready to depart. 

‘Ma chere Marie,’ saat to her on the eveof my 
departure, ‘how can I reward you for your care of a 
lone and helpless man? ‘lell me what present I shall 
bestow on you or what request fulfil. Name it, if any 
there be.’ 

She looked at me inquiringly, then replied, ‘can I 
trust you 2?’ 

‘I ama British officer, and my word has never been 
doubted,’ answered I with energy. 

She ran into an adjoining room, and returned, bring- 
ing a small clasped bible. ‘Swear upon this,’ cried 
she, ‘never to reveal to mortal, the existence of this 
dwelling, or what you have seen within its walls.’ ‘I 
swear,’ repled I, pressing the sacred volume to my 
lips. ‘Next,’ said she, ‘I must insist on you submitting 
to be blindfolded. No harm shall befal you, but you 
must yield.’ 

I complied, and was bandaged across the eyes by 
her own hands. This done, she took my hand and 
led me for about ten minutes, when we came to a halt, 
and the bandage was remeved. 1 was in open space 
near the river side, and c!ose by wasa man un horse- 
back, holding another horse by the bridle. 

* Adieu, Monsieur,’ exclaimed she, as I mounted— 
‘adieu! and do not in your prayers forget poor Marie.’ 

I bent in my saddle as though wishing to speak to 
her ; she approached, and I stole a kiss. She started 
back with a mingled blush and laugh. My guide set 
spurs to his horse, aud I followed his example. Turn- 
ing round to look for Maria, she had disappeared. _ 

he Canadas were slowly recovering trom the ef- 
fects of the American war, and the ereryy of the exe- 
cutive was constantly put in requisition to correct the 
moral tone of a people deteriorated by frequent oppor- 
tunities of rapine and pillage. Among other evils, 
the crime‘of counterfeiting had increased to an al- 
arming extent, and so bold had those engaged in it 
become, that it was not uncommon to meet Cana- 
dians, and refugee Americans, boasting publicly of 
the success of their attempts to cheat the community. 
One flagrant instance of villainy occurred in the town 
of Trois Rivieres. ‘Three were concerned, of whom 
one was apprehended and taken before the authorities 
of the place. 

The criminal obstinately refused to give any account 
of his accomplices, till frightened by the ruse of setting 
upa gallows, accompanied by a threat of instant exe- 
cution, he confessed himself one of a gang of coun- 
terfeiters, and offered, if secured a pardon, to discover 
the haunt. The chief, he said, was named Jacques 
Dessaul', and he described his character and ferocity 
in such a manner that it was deemed advisable to de- 
taila military party for his apprehension. 2 

Being fond of adventure, I solicited and obtained 
the commaiid; and early on the following morning 
we set out for our destination, having first placed the 
prisoner in front, with his hands pinioned behind him, 
and giving orders in his hearing to shoot him if he 
atte.npted to escape. As we advanced rapidly into 
the interior, the scene became more and more familiar, 
till at last 1 recognized the identical spot where my 
lite had been endangered, and the guide declared that 
we were near the dwelling of Jacques. I halted the 
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men behind a thick clump of underwood, and crept 
forward to reconnoitre. A few steps bruught me to 
the open space where I had taken leave of Marie, and 
I could doubt no longer that her father’s house was 
the rendezvous and workshop of the counterfeiters. 

The truth just flashed through my mind when I 
heard the sound ot footsteps, and had hardly time to 
crouch behind a hemlock stump, before Marie hersell, 
driving a cow, and sing'ng merrily, crossed the open- 
ing and entered a narrow path amung the bushes. 1 
marked the direction she took,and returned to my 
men. 

{t was_now dusk, and the night hawks began to 
whirl in mazy circles over our heads, while the whip- 
poor-wills, with their almost human cry, filled every 
thicket. We remained stationary till we thought, 
from the lateness of the hour, the inmates had retired 
to rest, and then with noiseless steps followed our 
guide. He conducted us along the path taken by Ma- 
rie, and in a few minutes brought us in front ot a low 
stone cotiage of one story, wit! gables, so completel 
embosomed among trees and shrubbery as to be wn 4 
ly visible, even when pointed out, ard entirely unper- 
ceivable by the casual observer. We surrounded it 
silently, and then listened to detect any movement of 
those within. One of the men declared he heard the 
sound like a press, and creeping close to the wall, I 
put my ear against it in order to ascertain. A slight 
jar as of something moving upon rollers, convinced 
me that they were engaged in s'riking off bills, and I 
rapped loudly at the door. ‘The noise ceased insiant- 
ly, and all was still as death. 

Again I knocked and demanded admission. I heard 
a sound as of persons conversing within, and then a 
voice, which heuer as that of Jacques Dessault, 
cried out, ‘Qui va la!’ (1) 

‘Open the door!’ was my reply, ‘or I shall force it!’ 

‘I know his voice,’ said Marie—‘open it, father.’ 

And the old man cautiously opened the door, just 
ceney to allow him to peep out, when it was vio- 
lently pushed by a rush of the soldiers, throwing Jac- 
ques upon the floor with the recoil. 

He rose like a tiger, and drawing a pistol, fired at 
me. The shot would have proved fatal, had not Ma- 
rie, crying, ‘Ne tirez pas!—Ne tirez pas! (2) struck 
the barrel upward with her arm. 

* Meurs, traitresse! c’est toi qui nous as perdus! (3) 
shouted the infuriated father, discharging a second pis- 
tol at his daughter. 

She murmured ‘Mon Pere!’ and fell prostrate on 
the floor. I rushed to her aid, and placed her upon 
the well known hed. She cast on me a look that 
spoke volumes of reproaches, and expired. 

The father was instantly pinioned hand and foot, 
and remained a passive spectatorof the search made 
tor counterfeit money, of which we found a great 

uantity, with the plates and press for its fabrication. 

he latter we destroyed, and most of the former, pre- 
serving a few specimens only, to serve as proofs. 

During this -operation, old Jacques remained per- 
fectly passive, without showing the least visible sign 
of emotion. But when, in pursuance of our arrange- 
ments for passing the night, the guide was brought 
in, he comprehended at a glance the means used to 
entrap him and the innocence of his daughter. 

‘Grand Dieu! je suis l’assassin de ma fille!’ (4) 
shrieked he, in a tone of agony which, even now cur- 
dies my blood. ‘Perme'tez moi la toucher !—Let me 
but touch her! Let a father embrace his daughter !’ 


(1) ‘What goes there ?’ 

(2) ‘Do not fire !—Do not fire!’ 
(3) * Die, traitress!—it is thou who has ruined us!’ 
(4) ‘Great God!—I am the murderer of my daugh- 





ON THE DEATH OF MRS HEMANS. 


Having satisfied myself that no arms were conceal. 
ed on his person, I directed the men to unbind him.— 
As soon as unpinioned, he flung himself upon the bed, 
crying in atone of anguish which brought tears from 
all around, ‘Parlez moi! ma file! ma Marie! parlez! 
c’est ton pere qui t’appele!’ (5) 

But Marie was beyond the sound of any human 
voice. 

The old man sank into a chair at the bed side, and 
as the sen inels on the watch asserted, kept his eyes 
fixed on the corpse ina steady glare, without so much 
as moving his eye lids perceptibly, during the whole 
night. Therest issoontold. We buried herat dawn 
near the cottage wall, and returned with our prisoner 
to Trois Riveres. From thence be was sent up the 
river to be tried at Montreal, but while passing a ra- 
pid, though secured hand and foot, he contrived on a 
sudden lurch of the vessel, to throw himself over- 
board. The current was violent, and he was never 
seen afterwards. 

* For myself,’ concluded the Major, ‘ thongh years 
have intervened, my first care on my arrival here, has 
been to-order a plain white marble slab to place on 
the grave of the counterteiter’s daughter. Perhaps 
you will accompany me to the spot. It bears for its 
inscription, ‘Marie.’ 

a 


On the Death of Mrse Hemans. 


Ah songstress of the thrilling strain, 
Hemans! for us thy lay no more, 
Shall tell of sorrow or of pain; 

Or sing of joy: no, never more. 


High-hearted ! is that lowly tomb— 
Thy last lone dwelling ? But the sound 
Of eve’s low sighing breeze and gloom, 
Pleasant and sad are felt around. 


Italica mourn! Hemans lies cold— 
Who now shall sing of thy engin sky ? 
And who thy beauties yet untold ~ 
Portray to fancy’s glowing eye! 


Jonia weep! Of thy high deeds, 

And matchless valour and bright fame, 
‘The song that others far exceeds, 

Records no more: nor speaks thy name-- 


And Spain! of thy fair sunny plains, 
And clustering vines, and sparkling rills, 
And towers, and palaces, and fanes ; 
No sweet voice to the listner sings. 


Hushed is the lyre: its silvery tone 
Comes melting on the ear no more: 
Wreathe it with cypress! she is gone 
Who sweetly touch’d its chords of yore. 


Round her blest tomb let violets blue, 
And evening primrose sweets exhale— 
And jouquill! spread thy golden hue--- 
Lift there thy pure head, snow drop pale! 


You who in life she loved so well, - 
Come! deck her grave and brightly blow! 
And to the passing stranger tell 

Felicia sleeps this mound below! 


If while on earth thy song was sweet, 
Thrice sw@et is now its suund in heaven: 
Thee, sister of the sk'es we greet! 

To heavens high Lord thy praise be given. 


— 





(5) ‘Speak to me, my daughter—my Marie! speak 





ter!’ 


to me,—’tis thy father who calls thee !’ 
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MILITARY ANECDOTES. 


From Kincaid’s Randem Shots. 


MILITARY ANECDOTES. 


Te Wire or THE Reciment.—While the troops 
of the light division, as already noticed, were strutting 
about with the consciousness of surpassing excellence, 
menacing and insulting a foe for which their persons, 
knapsacks, and all, would barely have sufficed for a 
luncheon, a dish of mortification was served up for 
those of our corps, by the hands of their better half, 
which was not easy of digestion. ‘To speak of the 
wife of a regiment is so very unusual as to imply that 
she must have been some very great personage, and, 
without depriving her of the advantage of such a 
magnificent Hi | shall only say that she was the only 
wife they had got, for they landed at Lisbon with ele- 
ven hundred men, and only one woman. By what 
particular virtues she had attained such a dignified 
position among them, I never clearly mde out, far- 
ther than that she had arrived at years of discretion, 
was what is commonly called a useful woman, and 
had seen some service. She was the wife of a sturdy 
German, who plyed in the art of shoemaking, when- 
ever his duties in the field permitted him to resort to 
that species of amusement—so that it appeared that 
she had beauty enough to captivate a cobler, she had 
money enough to command the services of a jackass, 
and finally she proved she had wit enough to sell us 
all, which she did the first favorable opportunity, for 
after plying for some months at the tail of her donkey, 
at the tail of the regiment, and fishing in all the loose 
dollars which were floating about in gentlemen’s 
pockets, (by those winning ways which ladies know 
so well how to use, when such favorable opportunities 
offer) she finally bolted off to the enemy, bag and bag- 
gage, carrying away old Coleman’s all and awl. It 
was one of those French leave-takings which man is 
heir to, but we eventually got over it, under the deep- 
est obligation all the time for the sympathy manifested 
by our friends of the 43d and 52d. 





DARING AND BRAVERY OF THE BaritisH SoLprer.— 
Nothing shows the daring and inherent bravery of the 
British soldier so much as in the calling of a body of 
volunteers for any desperate service. In other armies, 
as Napier justly remarks, the humblest helmet ma 
catch a beam of glory; but in ours, while the subal.- 
tern commanding, the forlorn hope may look for 
death ora company, and the field officer commanding 
the stormers an additional step by brevet, to the other 
officers and soldiers who volunieer on that desperate 
service no hope is held out, no reward given; and yet 
there were as many applicants for a place in the ranks 
as if it led to the highest honours and rewards. At 
the storming of Badajos and St. Sebastian, I happened 
to be the adjutant of the regiment, and had the selec- 
tion of the volunteers on thse occasions, and I re- 
member that there was as much anxiety expressed- 
and as much interest made by all ranks to be appoint- 
ed to the post of honour, as if it had been sinecure 
situations, in place of death warrants which I had at 
my disposal, For the storming of St. Sebastian, the 
numbers from our battalion were limited to twenty- 
five; and in selecting the best characters out of those 
who offered themselves, I rejected an Irishman of the 
name of Burke, who, although he had been on the 
forlorn hope both at Ciudad and Badajos, and was a 
man of desperate bravery, I knew to be one of those 
wild and untameable animals that, the moment the 
place was carried, would run into every species of ex- 
cess. 

The party had been named two days before they 
had been called fur, and Burke besieged my tent night 
and day, assuring me all t e while that unless he was 
suffered to be of the party, the place would not be 
taken! 1 was forced at last to yield, after receiving 
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an application in his behalf from the officer who was 
to co.u.mand the party; and he was one of the very 
few of that gallant little band who returned to tell the 
‘story. Nor was that voracious appetite for fire-eating 
confined tu the private soldier, for it extended alike to 
allranks. On the occasion just alluded to, our quota, 
as already stated, was limited to a subaliern’s com- 
mand «f twenty-five men: and as the post of honour 
was claimed by the senior lieutenant (Percival) it ina 
manner shut the mouths of all the juniors; yet were 
there some whose mouths wou!d not be shut, one in 
particular (heutenant H.) who had already seen 
enough of fighiing to satisfy the mind of any reason- 
able man, tor he had stormed and bled at Cindad 
Rodrigo, and he had stormed at Badajos, net to men- 
tion his having had his share in many, and not name- 
less battles which had taken place in the interinf; yet 
nothing would satisfy him but that he must draw his 
sword in that also. Our colonel was too heroic a soul 
himself 10 check a feeling of that sort in those under 
him, and he very readily obtained the permission to be 
a volunteer along with the party. Having settled his 
temporal affairs, namely, willing away his pelisse, 
jacket, two pair of trousers, and sundry nether gar- 
ments, and however trifling these bequests may appear 
to a military youth of the present day, who happens to 
be reconnoitering a merchant tailor’s set'lement in 
St. James’s-street, yet let me tell him that, at the time 
I speak of, they were valued as highly as if they had 
been hundreds a year in reversion. The prejudice 
against will making by soldiers on service is so strong, 
that had H. been a rich man in place of a poor one, 
he must have died on the spot for doing what was 
accounted infinitely more desperate than storming a 
breach; but his poverty seemed to have been his sal- 
vation, for he was only half killed, a ball entered under 
his eye, passed down the roof of his mouth, through 
the palate, entered again at his collar-bone, and was 
cut out at the shoulder-blade. He never again re- 
turned to his regiment, but I saw him some years 
alter, in his native country, Ireland, in an active situa- 
ticn, and excepting that he had gotten an ugly mark 
on his countenance, and his former manly voice had 
dwindled into a less commanding one, he seemed as 
well as ever I saw him. 





TaLes oF THE Camp.—The early part of their even- 
ings was generally spent in witticisms and tales; and, 
in conclusion, by way of a lullaby, some long-winded 
fellow commenced one of those everlasting ditties in 
which soldiers and sailors delight so much; they are 
all to the same tune, and the subject (if one may 
judge by the tenor of the first ninety-eight verses,) 
was battle, murder, or sudden death; bur I never yet 
survived, until the catastrophe, although I have often, 
to attain that end, stretched my waking capacities to 
the utmost. I have sometimes heard a fresh arrival 
from England endeavour to astonish their unpolished 
ears with ‘the white blossomed sloe,’ or some such 
refined melodv, but was invariably coughed down as 
instantaneously as if it had been the sole voice of a 
conservative amidst a select meeting of radicals.— 
The wit and the humor of the rascals were amusing 
beyond any thing, and to see them the next morning 
drawn up as mute as mice, and as stiff as lamp-posts, 
it was a regular puzzler to discover on which post the 


| light had shone during the bye-gone night, knowing, 


as we did, that there were at least a hundred original 
pages for Joe Miller, encased within the head-pieces 
then before us. ‘Their stories, too, were quite unique : 
one (an Englishman) began by detailing the unfortu- 
nate termination of his last matrimonial speculation. 
He had got a pass one day to go from Thorncliffe to 
Falkstone, and on the way he fell in with one of the 
finest young women ‘as ever he seed! my eye, as we 
say in Spain, if she was not a wapper, with a pair of 
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cheeks like cherries, and shanks as clean as his ram- 
rod, she was bounding over the downs like a young 
colt, and faith, if she wou'd not have been with her 
heels clean over my head if [ had’n’t caught her up 
and deinanded a parley. O. Jem, man, but she wasa 
nice creature! and all at once got so fond of me too, 
that there was no use waiting ; and so we settled it 
all that self-same night, and the next morning we were 
regularly spliced, and 1 carries her home to a hut 
which Corporal Smith and | hired behind the barracks, 
for eighteen pence a week. Well! J’ll be blessed if 1 
wasn’nt as happy as a shilling a day and my wite 
could mike me for two whole days; but the next 
morning, just before parade, while Nancy was toasting 
a piece vo! tommy for our breakfast, who should darken 
our door but the carcase of a great sea marine, who 
begun bl nking his goggle eyes like an owl in a goose- 
berry bush, as if he did’n’t s e nothing outside of 
them ; when ail at once Nancy turned, and, my eye, 
what a squall she set up as she threw the toast in the 
fire, and upset my tinful of crowdy, while she twisted 
her arms round his neck like a vice, and began kiss- 
ing him at no rate, he all the time blubbering. like a 
bottlenose in a shoal, about flesh of his flesh, and 
bones of his bones, and all the like o’ that. Well! 
says I to myself, says I, this is very queer any how, 
and then [ eyes the chap a bit, and then says I to him 
(for 1 began to teel somehow at seeing my wile kissed 
all round before my face without saying by your 
leave,) an says I to him, (rather angrily,) look ye, Mr. 
Marine, if you dont take your ugiy mouth farther off 
from my wife, Vil just punch it with tne butt end ot 
my rifle ! thunder and oons, you great sea lubster that 
you are, don’t you see that I married her only two 
days ago, just as she stands, bones and all, and you to 
come at this time o’ day to claim a part in her!’ 
[There had been no infideli'y on the part of the lady, 
for she had good reason to believe that the marine 
was at the bottom of the sea. An amicable arrange- 
ment was therefore entered into by the two claimants. 
But as brevity formed no part of the narrator’s creed, 
the author curtails the conclusion, and gives it in his 
own words, thus.|—The explanation over, a long si- 
lence ensued, each afraid to pop the question, which 
must be popp’d, of whose wife was Nancy; and, 
when, at last, it did come out, if was more easily asked 
than answered, for, netwithstanding all that had pas- 
sed, they continued both to be deeply enamoured of 
their mutual wife, and she of both, nor could a volun- 
tary resignation be extracted from either of them, so 
that they were eventually obliged to trust the winning 
or the losing of that greatest of all earthly blessings 
(a beloved wife) to the undignified decision of the toss 
of a halfpenny. The marine won,and carried off the 
prize, while the rifleman declared that he had never 
yet forgiven himself tor being cheated out of his hall, 
tor he feels convinced, that the marine had come there 
prepared with a ha’penny that had two tails. 





A SURRENDER AT DiscRETION-—At the storming of 
the heights of Bera, on the 8th of October, 1813, colo. 
nel, now sir John Colbourne, who commanded our 
second brigade, addressed his men before leading them 
up to the enemy’s redoubt with, “ Now my lads, we'll 
just charge up to the edge of the ditch, and if we can’t 
get in we'll stand there and fire in their faces.” ‘They 
charged accordingly, the enemy fled from the works, 
and in following them up the mountain, sir John, in 
rounding a hill, accompanied only by his brigade ma- 
jor and a few riflemen, found that had he headed a re- 
tiring body of about 300 of the French, and whispering 
to his brigade major to get as many men together as 
he could, he, without hesitation, rode boldly up to the 
enemy’s commander, and demanded his sword. ‘The 
Frenchman surrendered it with the usual grace of his 


A LEGEND, 


witness that he had condneted himself like a good 
and veliant soldier! Sir John answered the appea! 
with an approving nod ; for it was no time to retuse 
bearing witness to the valour of 300 men, while they 
were in the act of surrendering to half a dozen. 
Random Shots. 

os 

A LEGEND. 
BY WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 


Upon a rock that high and sheer 
Rose from the mountain’s breast, 
A weary hunter of the deer 
Had sat him down to rest, 
And bared, to the soft summer air, 
His hot red brow and sweaty hair. 


All dim in haze the mountains lay, 
With dimmer vales between, 

And rivers glimmered on their way 
By forests, faintly seen; 

While ever rose a murmuring sound 

From brooks below and bees around. 


He listened, till he seemed to hear 
A voice so soft and low, 

That weather in the mind or ear, 
The listener scarce might know; 
With such a tone, so sweet and mild, 
The watching mother lulls her child. 


“Thou weary huntsman,” thus it said, 
“ Thou faint with toil and heat! 

The pleasant land of rest is spread 
Betore thy very feet, 

And those whom thou would gladly see 
Are waiting there to welcome thee.” 


He luoked, and ’twixt the earth and sky, 
Amidst the moontide haze, 

A shadowy region met his eye, 
And grew beneath his gaze ; 

As if the vapours of the air 

Had gathered into shapes so fair. 


Groves freshened as he looked, and flowers 
Showed bright on rocky bank, 

And tountains welled beneath the bowers, 
Where deer and pheasant drank, 

He saw the glittering stream; he heard 

The rustling bough, and twittering bird. 


And friends—the dead—in boyhood dear, 
There lived, and walked again; 

And there was one who many a year 
Within her grave had lain, 

A fair young girl, the region’s pride— 

His heart was breaking when she died. 


Bounding, as was her wont, she came 
Right towa ds his resting-place, 

And stretched*her hand, and called his name; 
With sweet and smiling face. 

Forward, witli fixed and eager eyes, 

The hunter leaned, in act to rise. 


Forward he leaned, and headlong down 
Plunged trom that craggy wall; 

He saw the rocks, steep, stern and brown, 
An instant, in his fall— 

A feartul instant, and no more— 

The dream and life at once were o’er. 


——>——_— 


Curious Taste.—There is a man living at Versail 
les, Vt. who eais no meat but fried snails. He was 
formerly very thin and meagre—now he weighs two 
hnndred pounds, and sleeps twenty hours a day. He 
has a wife and fifteen children—the oldest but fourtee# 





countrymen, requesting that the other would bear 


yearsof age. What a prodigy! 
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A DREAM OF SONGS, 


Original. 
A DREAM OF SONGS. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 
Letter from Ariella Shadow to Ombrelina Vapour. 


My pear Frienp— 


Last evening on my return from Melania Medley’s 
musical party, [ could not but meditate on the fate that 
too generally attends even the most meritoriou com. 
positions of the sons of song: honoured for a while with 
a short-lived popularity ; and then allowed to float down 
the stream of ume, unnoticed and forgo'ten—or only re- 
membered as things too entirely passé to be played or 
sung; and, indeed too old fashioned to be even mention- 
ed in presence of “ears polite” _ 

Falling asleep with these ideas in my head, they sug 
gested a dream, in which Tim g ned myself visited by 


impersonations of almost innumerable songs: many of 


which had been “* pretty fellows in their day.” but have 
now given place to others whose chief characteristic is 
that of having no character at all. 

The following outline mey give you, my dear Ombrelina 
aslight idea of my vision, making due allowance for the 
confusiou, incoherence, and absurdity that are always 
found in those pictures that imagination. when loosened 


from the control of reason, present to the mind’s eye of 


the slumberer. 

I thought myself mistress of a handsome and spacious 
mansion in a fine romantic country, whose hills and 
woodland. s!oped down towards the ocean; and | seemed 
to be duly prepared for the reception of a numerous party 
of visitors. whom | recognised intuitively, as soon as | saw 
them, for the heroes and hervines of certain well-known 


songs. 

The earliest of my guests were some o!d and valued 
‘riends, descendants of the “* Scots whi hae wi’ Wallace 
hed.” ‘hey mustered so strongly that I could scarcely 
help exclaiming “ Hurrah for the bonnets of blue!” | 
felt particularly honoured by the presence of that galiant 
chieftain. ** Kinloch of Kinloch,” who jor the express 
purpose of making me a visit. had relinquished. for a time. 
his shooting excursions “ O'er the moor among the hea- 
ther ;” had turned his back on * Thy blue waves, O Car- 


ron ;” given up his musings on the * Banks and Braes of 


Bonnie Doon .* and bade. for awhile, “ Adieu! a heart 
warm fond a tieu !” to * The Birks of Aberfeldy.” 

Next arrived that ancient laird, * Logie o’buchan”— 
ad then * Auld Robin Gray,” came tottering along, sup- 
ported by his pensive daughter Alice, and by “ Duncan 
Gray,” his leughter-loving son, well known among the 
lassesas a“ Braw Wooer.” The ‘iray family took their 
seat at “ The Ingle Side,” where oid “John Anderson” 
nad already established himself in one of the arm chairs. 
and the other was taken by the venerable Robin. Logie 
o'buch n joined them; but his habits being somewhat 
taciturn, i was not till they talked of ** Auld Lang Syne.” 
that he was induced to mingie in the conv -rsation—yet, 
the ice once broken, he was as merry in his reminiscences 
as either of his companions. 

Robin Gray reminded the laird of Buchan of his elope- 
ment with that extreme blonde, the ** Lassie wi’ the lint 
white locks,” who when only * Within a mile of Evin. 
ourgh.” gave him the slip, and ran off with ** Jockey tothe 
Fair.” ‘the laird retaliated by langhing at Robin for 
having been one of the six and thirty suitors of that re- 
markably ugly heiress “* Tibbie Fouller o’ the glen.”— 
John Anderson was made to recoliect his having been 
ited by the beautiful but coquctish “ Katrine QOgie,” 
who afterwards became “ Roy’s wife of Aldivalloch.” 

These oid stories were at first very amusing to the 
hearers, but they continued so long. and with so many 
episodes, that we at length discovered that * We were w’ 
noddin.” Finally, they were checked by the arrival of 
sundry dams: ls, following that gay deceiver “ Robin 
Adair” himself a verification of the indisputable fact that 
‘ tho’ love is warm awhile, soou it grows cold.” 

Robin Adair. whose thoughts, after all, seem to have 
tan chiefly on bails and plays, (he hid been spoiled by 
4 visitto France) had firs: made love to, and deserted that 

Bewil.lered Maid,” the unfortunate * Highland Mary.” 
‘Next he paid his devoirs to “ Jessie the flower o’ Dumb- 
‘aae,” when he met her one morning as she was ‘ Com- 
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ing thro’ the rye.” And he had lately entered into a flir- 
tation with “ Dunbarton’s Bonnie Bel "—a young lady 
whose lierary tastes had rec ntly procured for her the 
new and unique title of * The Blue Bell of Seotland.”— 
But it was whispered in society that she had nearly 
frivhtened him away, bv asking hin that puzzling ques- 
tion * Why does azure deck the sky?” 

Yet, however Rebin Adair might be a favourite with 
the ladies, who often tapped him with their fans, saying 
* Fly away, pretty moth,” he did not seem to be held in 
equal esteem by his manly compatriots—On his presum- 
ing to clap “ Young Lochinvar” on the should. r. and ae- 
cost him as ** Friend of my soul,” that high-spirited chief- 
tain immediately proceeded to * Draw the Sword of 
Scotland,” with the intention of chastising his familiarity. 

But * Swift as the flash2” Robin eluded the blow, and 
danced out of the room, singing “ ’dbe a Butterfly.” 

At the desire of several of the ladies, I accompanied 
them into the veranda to look at the prospect of the beau- 
tiful surrounding country, and our attention was soon ar- 
resie! by notes of distant music. 

* What airy sounds,” was our unanimous exclamation, 
and presently we heard the tramp of horses, and beheld a 
numerous company descending by its circu‘tous path, the 
hill that rose in front of the house As “ 1 saw them on 
their winding way.” I had no difficulty in recognizing 
eich individual of the troop. 

Foremost caine * The Baron of Mowbray,” mounted 
on his “ Arab Steed.” and accompanied by a “* Captive 
Knight.” whom he had rescued from a Snracen prison, 
and | soon disco ered that “It was Dunois, the youn 
and brave” Dunois was followed by his ncodinglishal 
but wilful page “ The Minstrel Boy,” who having broken 
his harp in a fit of spite. was oblived to use an inferior 
substitute, and tostrike * The Light Guitar.” which he re- 
tained as * The Legacy” of'a * Gallant Troubadour,” whe 
had fallen beside him in battle. 

Behind the minstrel, strode a “ Happy Tawny Moor,” 
performing powerfully ona “* Tartar Drum” 

~ The Young Son of Chivalry,” brought with him a fair 
damsel whom it was easy to distinguish as * Araby’s 
Daughter.” though “ Rich and rare were the gems she 
wore,”—she hie sided in his escape, and had testified her 
readiness to “ Fly te the desert,” with the brave Dunois: 
to glide with him “ Thro’ icy vallies” amid the wiids of 
Siberia; or to accompany him even across “ The sea! 
the sea! the open sea !”—So desirous was she of becom- 
ing * The Soldier's Bride,” that she wou'd gladly have* 
given ail her pearls and diamonds in exchange tur * The#* 
Plain Gold Ring ”. 

The strangers from Palestine were followed by a mot- 
ley group, whose homes were to be found in every part 
of the world. Looking as if he had just issued from ** The 
Vale of Ovoca,” and wrapping around him a damp over- 
coat. thread bare wherever it was whole, came an “ Exile 
of Erin,” who proved to be the famous serenading free 
bo ter * Ned of the Hills.” Near him was his tellow 
outlaw, “* Allen-a Dale.” who being something of an ex- 
quisite, looked with hauteur on * The Way worn ‘Travel. 
ier.” A “ Bavarian Broom Girl” was endeavouring to 
persurde Mynheer Van Clam to waltz with her down the 
hill: but finding it impossible to induce in him a rotatory 
motion, and that Azs steps never could be made circular, 
she gave him up for a “ Merry Swiss Boy,” who whirled 
round with her to her heart’scontent. Next came “ The 

Jaid of Lodi,” ambling on her poney. I did not think 
much of her. She was tollowed by * The Maltese Boat- 
men,” chanting their Barcarole. Thin there was that 
ill-used but persevering lover, “'Tommy Tompkins ;” 
patiently enduring the bitter taunts, and side-long glances 
ot the disdaint»l * Poliy Hopkins.” 

But it would be too tedious, were I to particularize all 
the members of this assembl ge. I must confess that 
there were some among them whose company I could 
well hive disp:nsed with, particularly * The Galley 
Slave,” and “ i he Beggar Girl.” I looked in vain for my 
sensible and excellent triend “ The Pilot,” whom I was 
aiterwards informed by * A Smuirt Young Mid-hipman,” 
had gone to the assistance of an endangered vessel, 
whose * Minute Gun at Sea,” he had heard the night be- 
fore. 

Again the sound of distant music floated on the air, 
“Far, far o'er hill and dell.” 1 at first thought that 
* The Campbells were coming ;” none of that noble and 
warlike clan having accompanied ** The Sons of the 
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Se BE had —_—, eee. ane nt en ap- Original. ‘ 
roached, they were easily distinguished as the charming : ‘ ( 
aie exhilarating notes of ** The Hunter’s Chorus,” that THE OLD MAID 7 si 
j splendid triumph of musical genius which alone would OR TOO PERFECT FOR ANYBODY. al 
have been sufficient to entitle the composer of Der Frey- be 
tf schutz to his tomb in Westminster Abbey. We soon L’homme propose, mais Dieu dispose. th 
be saw the bold yagers of the Hartz forest descerding the th 
ae path that led round the hill, their rifles intheir hands.| I happened, the other night, to make one of a gay con- pe 
| their oak-sprigs in their hats, and looking as much at home| pany, where the above quoted _aphorism—true in all the hin 
i as if they were still in their “ Father Land.” events of life, but held by the French, to be specially so os 
i 1 welcomed the whele company into the house, though} in matters appertaining to matrimony—was proposed to ie 
. well aware that among them all, there was “ Nobody | the young people as a Proverbe Francais for their perfor- 
r coming to marry me,” and the evening was passed in| mance—and, in default of histronic capabilities, illustrated he 
i). much hilarity. “* Away with melancholy,” was the ge-| by sundry tales, among which, from several, worthy all le 
ae neral feeling. A toast was suggested in compliment to| commemoration, I select the following, as no less authen- wl 
{ their hostess, but unwilling th«t they should “ Drink to} tic than remarkable in its exemplication of my motto. th 
that me only,” I proposed ** A health to all geod lasses”—and « Derfrotion ; or 
g it went round with enthusiasm. Sealihi init ren reget a ‘. wo 
pis _ After supper (at which “ Jim Crow” was chief waiter, nsipid in this naughty world of ours. 
ia till his antics obliged me to dismiss him from the room)} Mr. and Mrs. Elersby were a clever couple, as suitably : 
AM music and dancing continued tila late hour. At length| matched in temper, intellect, and cireumstances as their tip 
bag “I knew by the smoke,” that the lamps were about to| neighbours—and living in what town the deponent saith dit 
fag) expire, and recollecting that, At Morning’s Dawn the} not. FPhey enjoyed health. good repute, and an easy for- Mes 
| A Hunters rise,” and that our German friends were in need | tune—moved in the first circles (by which is understood hig 
a of repose, [ was not sorry when the party from Scotland | some seore of persons, notorious tor silly airs of affected vs 
: broke up the company by taking leave with “ Gude night | superiority—and finding their false and extravagant pre- a 
| 4e) and joy be wi’ you a.’” And in a short time, ** All the | tensions generally and most humbly submitted to)—and, Th 
blue bonnets were over the border.” _ ; in short, would have been as happy as their state seemed 
Hitherto, whenever * l’ve wander’d in creams,” it has | prosperous, save for one source of care and coil : but that po 
: i generally been my unlucky fate to_lose all distinct recol- | one—they—the best judges of where the shoes pinched— ; 
oo lection of them by the time * The Morn unbars the Gates | averred to be like Auron’s rod sufficient to swallow up all " 
wae of Light.” This once, I have been more fortunate. But | other troubles, were they ever so numerous. The poor ae 
P still, my dear Ombrelina, I think # safest to entrust to | iady and gentleman were universally pited—and esteem ‘h 
‘ your Care this little memorandum of my singular vision.— | ed themselves as tried beyond the visiiations of Job ; for, i 
And should you lose it, and | forget it, we have still the | gentle reader, of whose sympathy, in these days of desper- ‘iz 
congolation that “Tis but Fancy’s Sketch.” ate vestals and hard hearted celébataires. our overwhelm- afi 
ARIELLA. | ed pair may be sure—they had for offsprings, not one " 
tite era single boy, and nine daughters! The plagues brought om 
ih LITERARY GLADIATORSHIP. upon Egypt by Moses er Jacob’s twelve godless sons, wo) 
mae kept the on Yee a ee hot hpi y ~ the 
. to be put in parallel with this numerical edition of the 
Ppt yg- Ag fpteed an Ey neilbe peng 4, dey a muses > even the fifty damsels of King Darius must have ~ 
H i PF poet, b fF y been far preferable since the Argive princesses found their tier 
* H. W. Herbert, redolent with fine poetry, ut eclipsed | cousin-husbands ready provided for them. Never, before ove 
4 by the delicious breathings of Mrs. Ellett’slyre. For | or since, were luckless parents cursed with 90 sore a ral 
r instance, hear the lady poet: curse ; for the Eljersbys dwelt in a place, swarming like ine 
I "Tis thus at night the wild harp, far and faint, he mag aye with old —— yeep ap youns moc 
5 . . - Sas adies of all ages, sizes, and hues, from the gipsy-like 
ry ‘ gi ee = wailing streams Its Sie? aint, brunette with her “ cheek of ruddy bronze” to the pink rae 
hg cee Tee OD TRO WIDE SPODTROOOUR IHELOGES : eyed and pearl-colored albiness, and the parboiled veter- tohel 
i I'he charmed traveller stays his steps to hear, ans, whese q 
ar And thrilled with wonder, marvels whence so near * May of life pace 
‘i The sounds celestial rise. Had fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf”— terit 
: Thus as follows, we have the gentleman’s transla-| 20d their complexions into a symptomatic “ green and = 
fe tion: yellow melancholy.” ‘There were just beaux enough te ut 
+: ; . . bas vig decimate the belles, had the gallant spirit moved them s» atte 
- So the wild wind-harp, through the midnight sky, | to do; bur, in such a state of things, it was pleasanter to of ac 
‘ its wailings mingled with the river’s sigh, coquet than to conjugate—ana scuree and saucy had be- 80 
é Makes mourntul Music at the gale’s command,| come the wateh-word among the highly praised male usr 
While nightly wanderers, with delighted ear, animals Amid a population 80 constituted, what was to ae 
Drink the sweet sound,and marvel whence they hear be done With locee Panes the Society ag of girls to pres 
Sens : ‘ chaperon and cater for! e furious father stam = 
: Those spirit warblings of no mortal hand. and swore—th: afflicted mother sighed and scolded, a8 psc 
ce Again the accomplished poetess : bud after bud of temale bale appeared; but, as one by Ny 
sie Gi era ie el h - one. they put forth their infant leaves—and seeme a 
ae Give to the winds, the tame, the ocean's roar, opening into bloom, if not beauty, matters began to men nea 
i These strings which to my soul respond no more.|a little. The fates, vexed, perhaps, at seeing the sex clety 
ate. The harp of angels soon these hands shall sweep! | they dignify, so undervalued, used their shears pretty Mg. | 
Bat Soon, thrilled like them with an immortal fire, treely—and saved a world of trouble, parental, and filial — 
“a Seraphic hosts, perchance, my ardent lyre by clipping the thread of four supernumerary ives. | 10¢ pga 
ae In ecstacy shall sleep. eldest of the remaining brood—indeed of the original on | 
Ht most odious number—gave promise almost from the dawn he 
eg The same verse, as translated by Herbert : of existence, of such “a goodly day,” as prevented the ps 
by a} ‘Mea aitids anit } parents, who, like Dr. Ashe, found themselves “ smother- ae 
bi eak—scatter to the winds and waves, my lyre, | ¢d with petticoats,” from being so unreasonable as'0 in u 
bs 3 Soon to be voiceless to poetic fire. desire to amend her gender. Inall enchanting endow- cd stl 
1% Ere long my touch o’er seraph strings shall play : | meuts, ths rare child outvied any princess ever gifted by uber 
‘ When steeped in rapturous ecstacy divine a congress of benevolent fairies; aid Childe Harold's hahes 
Angelic hosts shall dwelt on notes of mine, lanthe—alias Lady Charlotte Harleigh--must have been econ 
And Heaven itself confess the minstrel’s sway. | # fair foolto her. Beautiful as_a Houri, and gentle as pe ee 
Aikin depicts Pity in his charming allegory, she took to ly fj 
; “or all sciences and accomplishments, with an appetite that stadia 
i Respect a good man that he may respect you; and | seemed like the love Hamlet refers to in his mother, °° aa Ag 
be civil to an ill man that he may not affront you. grow by what it fed on.” Nothing was teo difficult pap 
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delicate—too sublime or too trivial for her comprehen- 
sion and acquirement; and in her, might be said to centre 
all the hopes und affections--the pride and enjoyment of 
poth father and mother. The junior “ pests.” who had 
thrust their superfluous selves into a world, chock-full of 
their betters, were all put aside and pretermitted for the 
incomparable Gloriana, who, now grown to womanhood, 
walked, in the pride of her pure and peerless presence 
among her young associates, like “the maiden of the 
moon.” through the firmament, paling with their chaste 
and silvery sheen, the envious and emulous stars around 
her path. Graceful as the stately ship upon the seas—as 
learned as M’me. Dacier—and hardly Jess captivating. 
when she choose it than Cleopatra,—her beauty was of 
that perfect and spirited cast characteristic of the angelic 
order, rather than the voluptuous loveliness that allures in 
woman. 


“ An eye of most transparent light”— 


lips, around which, as they parted, showing pearls and 
dimples, played a series of smiles as glorious as the 
waving of a seraph’s glittering wing—a brow, wherein 
high intellect, and calm, clear chastity seemed serenely 
classed—and a shape, that might have served Raphael 
as a study.—impressed the beholder with such tender and 
breathless awe as if he gazed upon something etherial.— 
Thus fair--and fancy-free, did Gloriana Eliersby, at the 
age of eighteen,—(for among her other choice attributes. 
she possessed not the precocity of our present dynasty of 
baby-belles)—enter the world amid volleys (if the expres- 
sion be allowable) ef applause, and the most liberal pre- 
dictions as to her splendid and prosperous career ; by 
which last epithet, was ‘meant among the match-makers 
and beau-catchers, that she should not fail to immorta- 
lize herself by a superfine marriage, ere she had been out 
a full season. 

But the year passed away unfruitful of this anticipated 
event; and there was now, not only Miss Ellersby—the 
wonderful Miss Ellersby—but Miss Matilda Ellersby on 
thetapis. The lady-mother of this troublesome progeny, 
had imitated Queen Charlotte in her teeming terms ; so 
there was but fifteen months difference betwixt these, 
her eldest children. The last named, barely passable in 
person—and inanimate in mind, appeared in “the celes- 
tial presence” of Gloriana, as the dull, dim lamp, burning 
ina noisome sepulchre, contrasted with the mellow and 
moon light rays, streaming through alabaster, over an at- 
mosphere, redolent of music and perfumes. Her peculiar 
style, if the term may be applied to an appearance so 
totally uninteresting, is. best designated as the sedate; 
and yet, behind this demure mask of quietness and mono- 
tony,—there lurked a depth of cunning--an intuitive dex- 
terity in ** the arts of wilful woman, laboring for her pur- 
pose,” that was more than an offset against the refined 
but inartificial dignity of her surpassing elder. ‘The 
latter, was not, as may be well imagined, without a host 
of adorers ; but the cortege, at first so many and so eager 
—soun dwindled down like Lear’s knights under Goner- 
i’s retrenchment. ‘lhe very fame of Miss Ellersby—her 
exquisite but unearthly beauty, of a sort, however, rather 
to inspire admiration than to excite desire—the indiffer- 
ence and dignity, marking her general manner,—and, 
above all the bug-bear of her vast erudition, checked and 
cowed the men. True she was lovely—most lovely—all 
the prejudice in the world could not gainsay that,—but 
then she was learned: and a learned lady, in polite so- 
ciety, finds herself much in the predicament of a learned 
pig. She is held to have abjured the privileges and per- 
quisites of her own sex, without acquiring a right to the 
immunities monopolized by the other ; she is shunned as 
a woman to be stared at and approached as a monster— 
one of the anthropophagi tor example.—might be. when 
going through the motions of civilized usage tor the 
amusement of a marvelling audience. However plain 
and unaffected in her discourse, she must still expect to 
be stigmatized as pedantic; however well versed in the 
theory and practice of domestic economy, she must stil! 
submit to be branded as unpardonably ignorant of all it 
behooves a being destined for the part of a house-wife, to 
understand—and have the hue, and cry raised after her. 
a8 a trespasser On that tree of knowledge, whose unseem- 
ly fruit she is forbidden to taste. However much her 
studies may have don: for her—and if properly conduct 
ed, they wall invariably have that effect—in strengthening 
her mind. regulating her temper, and teaching her the re- 
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lative duties of her sex,—it is assumed asa self-evident 
truth that they must have had exactly the opposite ten- 
dency ; and while she, the intelligent, the high-principled, 
the correet, is scoffed at as odd, unfeminine, pestilential— 
or to sum up all in one emphatic condemnation—- learned : 
to be weak. vain, and light-minded, and upheld by word 
and action, the safe maxim that “ignorance is bliss” and 
innocence too, is preferred and jiauded as the proper tone 
of the female character ; ’tis true the lords of the creation 
profess a great respect for cultivated women, which the 
affect to testify by allowing their charges to attempt all 
the higher sciences, embraced in the present range of fe- 
male education ; but this is solely from the idea of a_ne- 
cessary compliance with the fashion-—-and that it can do 
them no harm to dabble in what is so far above their com- 

rehension. Such an inference could not be drawn from 

liss Ellersby’s progress in encyclopediac lore; the ripest 
scholars, sitting in judgment on her merits, pronounced 
them astonishing, not merely in a comparative but an ac- 
tual sense: nor did they scrup!e to affirm that, had her 
lot been cast in Italy, she might have disputed with the 
Rovellas and the Bettinas of that classic land, their chairs 
of eloquence and philosophy. 

Still these high-flown attainments, as much as they 
might contribute to her renown, and make her a public 
gazing stock, acted as repellents rather than absurbents of 
the tender passion; and while eulogized by sages, and 
wondered at by terror-struck belles and dandies, the 
gloriole of the day, could number fewer declared votaries 
than many inferior idols. This paucity of suitors was a 
good deal owing to the demeanour of our fair prodigy, 
which was, in general, more polished than pleasing. With 
the most fastidious reserve of mind, which. in its eager- 
ness to avoid the imputation of forwardness, was apt to 
produce the contrary extreme, and render her, if not stifi, 
for that was impossible with her innate elegance, at Jeast 
cold ; she cherished a devout belief in the omnipotence of 
her own attractions and ability to fascinate when and 
where she pleased. This persuasion tended to increase 
her natural carelessness of the arts of conciliation; and 
then she had not the least turn in the world for flirting— 
was too proud to seem gratified by that flattery always 
more or less agreeable to the solter sex—and more likely 
to be revolted by the impertinence of this, that, and the 
other person daring to comment upon and compliment 
her than propitiated by the intensity and humility of their 
involuntary admiration. Even when she chose to put 
forth all her powers and dazzle by excess ot light, this 
acknowledged piece of perfection, sometimes found her 
pains taken only to be disappointed or foiled. One or 
two among the elite of ton, on whom she deigned to cast 
her bewitching eyes, withdrew from the supernal sphere 
enlightened by her graces and glory, to toy with, and be 
caught in the toils of the weak and the trifling ; for how 
could they have hopes of her, who lived only for hooks— 
and fancied a mere look the height of encouragement ?— 
And more than once, after the most splendid exhibition of 
herself, she had the mortification to overhear the oracles 
of the age—the American Porsons and Jeffreys, the chief 
advocates for a parity of intellectual accomplishments in 
woman—conclude her panegyric with the remark that 
**the young lady was, certainly, a most surpising crea- 
ture—a rava avis, a credit to her sex and country; but 
they questioned if, after all, she know the component 
ne of a pudding—or how to cut out and make a shirt.” 

his essential part of education, the staid Miss Matilda 
took due care to assert her exclusive claim to—a claim 
however more plausible than just—and made out to es- 
tablish herself in the best odour as a plain but amiable 
girl--no deist, as your learned ladies too often were—but 
thoroughly pious—an excellent manager—and far better 
qualified to perform the duties of a wife than her non- 
pareil of asister. Fortune, too, took it into her head to 
befriend the second Miss Ellersby, who had been so 
overlooked by nature. In about twelve months after her 
début, she inherited a handsome Jegacy from the rich 
maiden aunt. whom she was named after; and on the 
credit of the immense sum that a little excusable exag- 
geration converted it into—:nd_ her previous pattern 


character, was sought and won bya high-born. though 
not weal hy Englishman, holding a high diplomatic rank. 
—and who, atthe same time, that he wanted a house- 
hold drudge to eke out his slender income by her contri- 
vance—and found the fortune of his American choice the 
most convenient o! wind falis,—privately resolved never 
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to pollute the aristocratic circle of ais grand connexiens, 
by her introduction amo»g them. 

Despite the lofty understanding, and kind impulses of 
the resplendent Gloriana, she was still so far woman as 
to feel a pang of jealousy ai this achievment of the ignoble 
Matilda. Here hid she—th; inferior—almost the under- 
ling—whom nobody deemed worthy so much as to lift 
her eyes frum the ground beside her admirob'e elder— 
already matronized --gained herself one of the first places 
in the front rank of society ; while she—the ornament of 
the fashionable, the boast of the literary world, with the 
reputguon of having discarded as many lovers as there 
are days in the year, still wrote herself spinster. Not that 
Glory—(the endearing diminutive given her by her proud 
parents)—was in any an to Jay aside the maiden style ; 
that she could do triumphantly at any hour—and it was 
yet early in the day, for she was scarce in her twenty-first 
year. She was only lost in the depths of amazement at 
an event so unlocked for and unnatural—such a transpo- 
sition of the order and fitness of things, as it appeared to 
herself and every person else except the bride, who en- 
joyed her triumph as might have been expected. As the 
Hon. Mrs. Walsingham, she reigned over those who had 

ardly been conscious of her existence, while Matilda 

llersby, and even Gloriana were doubly defied when led 
forward by her august ally. She continued to have con- 
stant accessions ot adorers; but they came and departed 
like shadows, inasmuch as no substantial good resulted 
from their trances of ecstatic gazing and their talking in 
the air; so at least thought and said the doating papa and 
mamma in their anxiety to see the whole world at the feet 
ef their dainty darling, who just of the. other mind, sick- 
ening of l’embarras de richesses, desired only one proposal 
—and that not from a he as peerless as herself, since she 
considered that self, like the fabulous phenix, without a 
counterpart in creation—but from some dignitary able to 
enthrone her on the pinnacle of exclusive grandeur.-- 
Meanwhile those who presumed to offer themselves to 
her, were sped in a mest summary manner--and not ra- 
pidly succeeded by others, who coul.i only stand off. and 
ook and Janguish and pine for the excelling beauty. whom 
they wanted courage to address. Some broke their hearts 
in secret for her,--while a few thinking as soon “ to 
wed a bright, particular star.” as her, so much too perfect 
tor them,--shunned a presence well nigh as fatal in its 
effects as that of the Princess Rezia. One, for a while all 
ardour and (in his own conceit at least) the most distin- 
guished of the list--soon cooled down to zero, under the 

isheartening influence of that conversation, which, 
though as far as possible from ostentation, of course, 
bore the impress of wit and a lierary. taste. How could 
Mr. Lewis Latimer, as dense as a London fog in Novem- 
ber--and founding his claims to pre-eminence in the 
heau-mone, on a starched collar, that Brummel need not 
have been ashamed of.—-feel at ese, with a lady, how- 
ever radiant and smiling, who talked like a book. and was 
ready, if not to snap him up at every blunder; and he made 
as many as any Irishman--to turn him into all sorts of ri- 
dicule the moment his back was turned. So after hover 
ing a month or two around this charming. but fearful 
“ Tourandocte” without finding himself at all familiarized 
with her majesty--and tired, as he said, of havingto mind 
his p’s and q’s every time he opened his mouth, off he 
went. and took to wife the very character he sought to 
escape—a hailf-bred vixen of an actress, puffed up with a 
smattering of learning, and showing him to his cost, 
how the “shailow drauzht h:d iatoxicated her brain,” as 
goon as he was sa‘ely avosed, and she at liberty to let 
loose her tongue upon the dolt of a dandy, whom, how- 
ever invaluable as a husband, she despised as a man. 

His first flame--so eagerly eschewed, because she had 


drunk deep of the Pierian spring--was scarce aware of 


her gain or loss of this rich simpleton. She was now 
courted by one whose fortune. talents, and commanding 
position in high life, invested im with a Sultan’s right to 
choose at pleasure--and hardly do more than signify that 
choice by a sign. He was mi Idle aged and a foreizner— 
though not of the sime nat on with h r attaché bro. her-in- 
law, the honorable Joseph Walsingham, and as fir b fore 
that important person in all intrinsic and aggrandizing 
eircums'ances, av Gloriana was superior to her sister, Ma 
tild: All the ladies round about had been ready to puil 
caps for the prize that th-y understood to becoming 
within ther reach; but the g neral Drphesy: which as 
signed th.s great man to the supreme Miss Ellersby, was 
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triumphantly verified by his immediate assumption of her 
chains. Here was an oppurtunity presented of a part; 
comme il yena peu; and, though G.oriana’s heart was un- 
touched by the mental excellencies and sumptuous ex- 
penditures of her mature lover, she received, with great 
complaisance, the devoirs of him. whom even her parents 
matchless as they estcemed their minion, approved of ag 
an el gible husband for her. The treaty of alliance which 
pending between two such illustrious personages--ep- 
grossed the undivided attent:on of the town-—prouceeded 
as smoothly as possible; the titted German—if not im- 
passio-ed, was earnest and unremitting in his assidui- 
ties, which were most graciously smikd upon by their 
bright object, proud of the homage of not merely a savant, 
but anobleman; and the h ppy denouement of the august 
affair was at hand. when the merest tr.fle in the world 
sundered them as far as Indus and the poles. 


“* Such dire effects from little causes spring !” 


The lavish and learned Baron prided himself on being 
the first chess-players of the ave; he had beaten every 
antagonist worthy his encounter in Europe and this coun 
try. and was deemed as invincible as Maelzel’s automaton 
on its first production before the public. For days and 
nights, it was said, he would hang over the board forget- 
ful of food or rest as Archimedes immersed in his subli- 
mest calculations--plaving both sets of men with the 
most scrupulous exactitude and impartality--and often 
unable, so equally were the parties matched. to bring the 
game toaclose. While thus engiged, the summons to 
judgment might have sou: ded, unheard or unheeded by 
him. who was as insensible to all sublunary interruptions 
as Budé himself. Once, as the rumour ran, he was called 
in great haste to the bed-side of a dying sister, who had 
something of import to communicate ; but ail absorbed in 
the interest of the contest. which he was bent on winning 
by a stale-mnate in his opinion the perfection of the game. 
as equivalent to a masterly retreat—he stayed, regardless 
of imploring messages to play it out, -ond then hustening 
to receive the confidence of his relative, found her dead. 
More than once he had been shrewdly suspected of sacri- 
fi ing an appointment with his divine mistress, to thie 
mono-mania, fer which he was willing to give up every 
body and every thing else; and the issue of their engage- 
ment, as it actually was. soon left him at liberty to devote 
himself wholly and solely to this favourite pastime. ‘I'he 
all accomplished Glory was likewise famed as an adept at 
Palamedes’ invention: at all events, she relished a trial 
of skill,--and happening so to express herself’ before her 
inamorato at a iarge party, one evexing, was instantly 
challenged by him, intent upon being her conquerer at 
this as well as the game of love in progre-s between them. 
Down they sat, the centre of a watchful circle, whose at- 
tention, however, was principally on the symptoms of 
flirtation necessarily co-incident to their contest--and 
were soon absorbed heart and soul, in the scientific man- 
agement of the battle-array before them. Perhaps the 
wily God, who delights in confounding wise heads, might 
he at the Lottom of his bewilderment; perhaps he fell 
into the common, but dangerous mistake of undervaluing 
his adversary : but certain it is that the gentleman, who 
was once or twice guilty of gazing on the face opposite to 
him, when his eyes ought to have been on the board, 
never played so ill: while Miss Ellersby, as little liable 
1o amatory sensations as if she had been matched against 
her grand father, proceeded with all the cooiness and 
calcuiat on of Philidor,—and, bad politician as she was- 
achieved the victory no little to her own surprise. who 
had neither contemplated nor cared for such a conclusion. 
Napoleon’s face upon the lost field of Waterloo. as de- 
scribed by his Flemish guide, fell short of the « onsterna- 
‘ioa depicted on that of our noble disciple of Vida ; he 
was thunderstruck—dumb founded ; or if capabl@of ap 
audible ejaculation. it would, doubtless, have been. 
“Ichabod! Ichabod! the glory has departed from me- 
His fume had passsed away—his superiority was at an 
end--the wreath torn frem his brow! He had, at last, 
been beaten at chess—and beaten by a woman! Glori- 
ana, who hid risen from the table afier dea!ing the coup 
de grace, remained quiet unconscious of the stupendous 
blow, inflicted by her hand; for ere the Baron accosted 
ner again, he had rallied himself and his powers 0 

speech, which, however, were only taxed to say 8 
night, when they found themselves brought together for 
a few minutes by the rush of the crowd. The losing 
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party, anxious to peep up appearances—tried to throw 
into his smile, its usual expression of bland fondness—but 
could only make out to “ grin horrible a ghastly grin ;” 
and so hideous was the contortion, which assimilated his 
countenance to that of a patient exhausted by the cramps 
of the cholera, that his beauteous lady-love inquired with 
a due degree of interest whether he iclt unwell. Seizing 
upon the idea, he complained of illness from eating ice— 
and hurried off to the lodgings occupied by himself and 
suite during his sojourn at — . and which he had fitted 
up with true German magnificence. _ 

Yet when arrived there, far from his vexed soal were all 
thoughts of rest, which had been effectually murdered in 
him; so that 


‘In the calmest and the stiilest night, 
With all appliances and means to boot,” 





he would have invoked “ nature’s soft nurse” as vainly 
as Henry LV.’s soliloquy. Dismissing his valet with as- 
tounding abruptness,—all night he -at up, deliberating 
upon the steps to be taken after such foul, public disho. 
nor; for had it chanced in private, his manhood could 
better have borne it, though galling enough even then:— 
But in the face of the whole world! amid hosts of titter- 
ing misses and their smirking satellites, of malicious 
dowagers, inimical, because disappointed mammas. and 
stately signors all assembled, as it seemed to his disorder- 
ed mind, only to witness and exult in his overthrow,—the 
dart was not only fatal but e1vemoned to add agony to 
annihilation. His first thought was of'suicide, the natural 
refuge of a countryman of Werter’s ; and the thing itself 
conceived and approved, it only remained to select the 
mode of execution. Long did the desperate foreigner 
halt betwixt the merits of prussic acid and a pistol—of 
hanging and drowning. The two latter were promptly 
rejected as almost the exclusive practice of female. felo- 
de-se; besides a rope was not conveniently to be had at 
that late hour—nether was it exactly the season for 
taking to water: the shock ef immersion—the horror of 
the cold plunge, it became a free-thinker and a courtier 
to shrink from, greatly more than from death or the dread 
of something after that mortal consummation. The 
poison, to be sure, lay quite handy; (for like all great 
philosophers our learned wight was addicted to cruel ex- 
periments upon cals and dogs;) but then it was rash to 
take it without Chaubert’s antidote (as yet undiscovered) 
in case of repentance. He next bethought him of run 

ning-away—and all his late tragic fancies were at an end. 
How came he to overlook this most obvious and easiest 
of expedients ? which was only to order horses and be off, 
leaving his right-hand man, the trusty Secrate--the very 
model oi a gentleman’s gentleman—to adjust matters and 
follow him; and this would be a proper punishment for 
the insolent baggage, whose presumption and strange 
good-fortune—for, of skill, she, of course, possessed not 
a particle—had thus disgraced and shaken a gentleman 
and a nobleman. It was decided; he would start at 
dawn, and leave her to be confounded in turn by his 
check-mate to her connubial hopes ; and in solitude and 
darkness—for even the glare of candle-light seemed a re- 
proach to his shame—the lover so outraged by the trivial 
success of his intended, awaited the hour of departure.— 
lt came, however, only to find him in a high fever, and so 
much indisposed, (he was subject to violent attacks of 
the gout) by the ill effects of such a night upon one of his 
regular and luxurious habits,—that, instead of getting into 
his carriage, he was right glad to be undressed and helped 
into bed. 

* With the morning, cool reflection came ;” 


and the first intolerable smart of ignominy and mortifica- 
Uon over, he had full leisure for a calmer retrospect. In 
the course of his eternal meditations—as sombre as those 
of Hervey among the tombs—on one subject, it occurred 
to him that the best way of effacing the stigma of the late 
disastrous affair, was to hush it up altogether—and make 
‘tappear as if his defeat was a matter of choice—a deli- 
cate compliment te the fair lady, which would look pro- 
bable enough, their relative position being considered — 
Perhaps this idea was a little assisted by some kivdly vi- 
s0ns of the culprit herself in all the light of her superla- 
ve loveliness, which would intrude, and move him in 
ner behalf. Miss Ellersby really liked Baron Zerndorf 
well enough to be sorry for his apparent state of suffering ; 
and this slight feeling had given softness to her s>!t voice, 
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and an earnestness to her eyes during their hurried leave 
taking as new, as at any other time, they would have 
been acceptible to the object so highly-honored. As it 
was, the image of the bright offender, every charm 
heightened by her anxious looks and iones now doubly 
vivid upon recullection—went a great way towards as- 
suaging his wrath, and disposing him to hope the best for 
his credit froma reconciliation instead of a flight: so all 
things considered, our vanquished and vindictive chess- 
player thought it best to forgive and try to forget. 

But he had undertaken too much for him in ever 
sense. Ofa sensibility neither deep nor lively, his selfis 
pride of character predominated greatly over the softer 
affections: these were alienated, and that done by a pre- 
sence, operating as the perpetual memento of his degra- 
dation. Hence, when restored to health, and schooled to 
placibilit:, he found himself again with her. who in be 
coming his conqueror. had eeased virtually to be his mis- 
tress, the bitter remembrances and feelings rife within 
him, rose into full sway, and tinctured the whole tenor of 
his manner towards her. It was no itonger submissive 
yet exulting complaisance of an approving lover—but a 
sort of sultry proneness to find fault, the result of a latent 
grudge—a determination to depreciate all that she said or 
did—and that with a sneer, the most assidious and insult- 
ing of all the innumerable modes, where by disapproba- 
tion can be testified. ‘The semblance of’ cordiality could 
not long mark an intercourse, when the sentiments itself 
existed only on one .side,—and there but for a short time ; 
for Miss Ellersby little disposed to brook a slighting word 
or look from the first Emperor in Christendom had he 
professed himself her lover, neither overlooked nor par- 
doned the behaviour, which, without being absolutely dis- 
respectful continually bordered upon it. Accordingly 
after more than one interview, conducted in this discord- 
amt spirit. she put the finishing stroke to the discomfiture 
of her illustrious fiancé by wishing him every happiness 
independent of her, who claimed a woman's privilege to 
change her mind, and decline the connexious, no reason 
assigned therefor. Nothing could exceed the indignation 
of our noble philosopher, unless it was his astonishment, 
at this catasthrope, which he no more dreamed of than of 
his unexpected defeat at chess. Though his own excess 
of unmanly spleen, had drawn this dismissal upon him. it 
yet appeared to him the most unjustifiable thing in the 
world—and one, which he could by no means acquiesce 
in silently, as upon the former — occasion. The 
haughty beauty, who had said her say, listened with the 
most provoking non chalance, while he went on to speak 
his mind, with more freedom than politeness, on what he 
called her unprincipled conduct; for. though most sorry 
at the bottom of his heart, to be absolved from a contract, 
which, since thei: luckless encounter with kings, castles, 
and pawns, had pressed upon him like a galling yoke, his 
sense of the etfront so irreverently put upon an European 
and a baron, prompted him to take what revenge he 
could in the way ov cutting language. For him--a mem- 
ber of every learned and royal society in exi:tence--en- 
nobled by seven descents and counting sixteen quarter- 
ings—the ie of a Count of the Empire—and re- 
lated by a left-hand marriage, to the Elector himself--for 
him to be first despoiled ef his just renown, foiled at the 
game, which had been his study for thirty years, and the 
source of a succession of triumphs—and then broken off 
with by a little Yankee plebeian, whose ancestors, if she 
could reckon any beyond her father, were shopkeepers 
or mechanics to a dead certainty; all the blood of the 
Teatonic knights boiled to avenge the wrong, and to head 
the most sublime of crusades--one in defence and preser- 
vation of the rights of the privileged orders. It was the 
case of Dido and Alneas reversed ; the forsaken gallant 
pouring forth his torrent of invective as fluently and 
fiercely as German phlegm could manage to do,—and the 
faithless fuir, answering never a word, but smiling, bow- 
ing, and attitudinizing as if in acceptance of the most 
honied vows. For Gloriana, cut to the quick by the in- 
explicable rudeness of her suitor, and never once con- 
necting it with her own mal 4-propos disregard of his 
pretensions to infallibility at chess—since in that case 
she might have stooped to sooth the masculine pride, that 
is known to abhor losing a game to a Jady--and all her 
visions of rule and splendour put to sudden and final 


flight,--rejoiced to see how the offender could be made 
to smart under her scorn, and exerted the cool careless- 
ness in which she was so perfectly at home, to aggravate 
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the matter a thousand fold. When Baron Otho bon 
Mansfeldt Von Zerndorf at last stinted in his speech 
Miss Ellersby offered him, ia the finest strain of ivony 
imaginable, her congratulations on his delivery from an 
entiiralment so degrading, even though it were wrought 
threngh her most hearty rejection of him; she wound up 
with every wish for the fiture elevation of his course — 
and ‘more temper and better luck the next time he ven- 
tured on a tri-] of skill, -for some unguarded expression, 
dropped in his wordy perturbations, betrayed the rank- 
ling of that sore. And thus ended our heroine’s first en- 
gagement ; an engagement so brilliant in its promises—so 
sarprizing to all her acquaintances in its termination,--the 
cause of which continued an inscrutable mystery, and a 
great impeachment to Gloriana’s sanity: for none could 
conceive how any weman in her right mind came to put 
by an alliance, the next of kin to one with royaity. But 
the answer was speedily forthcoming and Jaid all the 
blame on her bookishness. It was always just so, they 
said, with your learned women who were mere babes in 
the affairs of real-life, and as b'ind as bats to their own 
nearest interests. But in vain, the curious wondered and 
yushed their inquiries as far as they dared, in vain Mr. and 
rs- Ellersby, who had begun to consider themselves the 
parents of a noble as well as of a prodigy, railed and re- 
gretted; the mischief was done--the tie severed, and the 
German grandee gone, ! ever to return. 

By this time there was a third sister formally out--and 
far more disposed than Mrs. Walsingham had ever been 
to set herself up for ashare of that admiration, which 
among the Ellersby’s, the eldest was held to pussess a 
patent right for. Felicia was a smart, pretty girl witha 
dood deal of that flippancy, which some rigid censors 
affirm the y ung men, with aj] their prate about modesty 
—to beso much more aud suonertakenby. She laughed, 
romped, and danced reels, while the divine ¢reature, 
likely to prove too perfect tor anything or anybody, and 
w 0, like the * Queen of Love, by her graceful gait was 
known,” rarely displayed her * poetry of motion” even 
in the courtly cotillion and majestic munuet dela cour, 
sung comic songs. while the finest voice in the world, 


“* Untwisting all the strings that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony”—- 


thrilled forth Scotch melodies and Italian bravuras to the 
most exquisite of harp-accompaniments,--ane mimicked 
in half Dutch, the Irish brogue and broken English,— 
while her blue belle of a siSier talked away in French and 
all other fashionable tongues with an ease and intermix- 
ture like the Egyptian Queen entertaining the ambassa 
dors of seven nations without an interpreter. Thus 
while Glory, the misjudging G ory—-chilled. not admira- 
tion but love, by a display throwing all-around to an im 
measurable distance from her and irritated that vanity, 
the ruling principle of action in either sex,--the apparent- 
ly giddy Felicia, paying court to this primary and ever 
active impulse. as Rouchefoucault makes it--became uni- 
versally popular among the men, as the drollest girl in 
the world--the prettiest little trifler a-going. ‘The up- 
shot of it all was, that while the surpassing elder was 
gazed at as 
* A proud star 
‘oo far : 
For them to ft el its warming flame,”-- 


another lively junior, “that near the beaux smiling 
came,” again took precedence of her lured away Frank 
Gojdsborough, a lieutenant in the navy, handsome, sen- 
timental, and full of the most exalted notions of female 
perfection, who worshipping Gioriana Ellersby, as far 
above him, she shone down (to copy his quotation) like 


** A winged messenger of heaven, 
Unto the white, upturned, wondering eyes 
Of mortals that fall back to gaze on her,”-- 


stumbled as it were into an entanglement with the merry 
sprite, whom he was wont to resort to for consolation 
under his goddess’s crueity,--and was wedded to the in- 
finite satisfaction of her friends, for Mr. Goldsborough 
was arising young officer, no less than to her own un. 
feigned amazement and deiizh: 
Our heroine felt less sure about this second marriage 
than the first, inasmuch as the lieutenant’s lady was a 
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trous halo-around her brow beaming bri'liant as ever... 
Hitherto she had ‘urned off her lovers with as little cere 
mony as the mistress of a family does her domestics ; but 
that time was past. The tide was now about to turn— 
and thit bosom as cold as they deemed it to he, to be 
agitated by the passion which she hid so often and so 
‘ruitless inspired. The person towards whom she waa 
becoming prepossessed was perhaps the last man in the 
world that one would have supposed calculated to move 
the refined mind of the regal Gloriana to any other emo- 
tion than that of contempt. Ugly in feature, halting in 
his gait, and of a habitual profanity in language to make 
the hearer tremb!e.--Frederick Watson had the redeem- 
ing points of wit at wil!--the .nost insinuating manners ip 
the world when he chose to be at the pains of putting 
them on- which. by the wav, was seldom enough--and a 
dare-devil spirit that would have quaiified him to be king 
of the Mohorks. Like Yorick, “he was a fellow of infi- 
nite yest--of most excellent faucy”--whose “ gibes, gam: 
bols, songs, and flashes of wit. were wont to set the table 
in a roar,” and whose voice, moreover, * as musical as is 
Apollo’s lyre.” could soften down most charmingle 
when a love-tale was to be whispered into a fair maiden’s 
ear. These qualiti¢ made him quite a pet among the 
ladies, who, in this instance, as in miny others, proved 
that Pope knew well enough what he was rhyming abou 
when he produced that spiteful line 


“ Every woman is at heart a rake.” 


Even the super-refined, the haughty, the etherial Glorj- 
ana, before whom so many had bent in woridless ecstacy 
as before an angel, seemed not exempt {10m the debasing 
strain. since Watson, whom she saw in such general fa- 
vour with the highest and fairest in the place, could 
please the taste of one, who might have been judged as 
too delicate so mach as to cast her eyes down upon him. 
it was as if Ariel--the ‘dainty Ariei” had been smittea 
with a fauey for the brute, Caliban. 

Ou his part the reckless Frederick was struck down— 
annihilated by the splendour o! the apparition so perfect 
in speech and semblance. At first he tound himseif, like 
the rest of her many and mute idolaters timid and silent : 
hid he passed through the care of Trophonius, tie transi- 
tion frora mirthtul to melancholy, could not_ have been 
more sudden and complete. But this was a mood not 
likely to last, his bold and saucy spirit, though subdued, 
was fur from extinct; so he speedily ratlied himself, and 
true to his motto that “ faint heart never won fair lady,” 
went on after his old way, though with infinitely more 
circumspection and vetenu. For the first time in his life, 
he was congratulated on keeping a decent tongue in bis 
head ; yet though addressing himsel! with the utmost di- 
ligence and varied power to propitiate the nice master 
piece of creation, who 


: “ Rayed down 
Her smiles sweet beaming” 


on the wild genius, beginning to be so reclaimed, he still 
rattled on, though in a more reverent strain, with all 
others; thereby offering an indirect, but most flattering 
tribute to her ascendancy over him. His audacity—the 
off-pring of passion and despair, achieved a miracle, as 
that impulse often does, and was crowned beyond his 
warmest hopes. He, the lame—the uncoimely—the pro- 
fane—to win acceptance from the most beautif'il of wo- 
meu !—to melt the divinity hitherto so insensible to ail 
the vows and incense hea on her marble sh ine !—be 
to realize that charming fancy expressed in the stanza~ 


* A maiden heart give me, 
That locked and sacred lay, 
Tho’ tried by many a key, 
That ne’er could find the way, 
Till L by gentler art, 
Touch’d the long-hidden spring. 
And found that maiden-heart, 
in beaury glittering.— 
Amidst its herbage buried like a flower 
Or like a bird that sings deep in its jealy bower i” 


no wonder he felt as much surprised and elated—# 
doubtful of himself and his happiness as_the wily duke 
of Gloucester after his success/ul courtship of’ the lady 
Anne. 





greater favourite than Matilda had ever been. She still 
moved in her own atmosphere of attracuion,--the lus- 


_ Perhaps the coy charmer, here so stringely propitious, 
liked the wilful, wayward Fred—Jle diable boitieux, aa be 
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was well enough nick-named--upon the principle, which 
makes the sexes seek their contraries: be that however, 
as it’ may, he was evidently graced with her regard in an 
unprecedented degree. ‘This fact so monstrous and_in 

credible, excited general wonder, and at first struck Mr 

and Mrs. Ejlersby. who had believed their unrivalled child 
far above the fantasies of passion—proof against the in- 
fectious infirmity of love—utterly aghast. They soon set 
their faces against the metter—and sent the enterprising 
and obnoxious wooer to Coventry. For their paragon. 
destined to be the partner of a Secretary at the en to 
be fooling away her time and compromising her immacu- 
jate dignity with one who had so little claim to simple 
civility,—they were eut of all patience at the bare idea: 
nor could their friends blame them. the circumstances of 
the case, and the candidate for Gloriana’s favour consi- 
dered. He was amiable in his temper and ardent in his 
affections--come ofa good family—and had some proper- 
ty and a growing reputation in his profession. which was 
the law ; but what were these paltry recommendations to 
parents, when the question was of their precious jewel, 
eg they would have thought cheaply sold at the price 


_ “* A world fram’d — 
Of one entire and perfect chrysolite.” 


“ This dissolute, deformed, fun-loving pettifogger,” as 
the worthy couple somewhat; unjustly, characterized him 
in the heat, of their distemmperature—" a match for their 
daughter !"—as Glory was always emphatically styled : 
good lack! good lack!—they wou!d much ooner have 
seen her dead at their feet than have agreed to such an 
exchange of a pearl of countless price for a handful of base 
copper coins. Fred, was at once f. rbidden the house 
and Miss Ellersby charged by every holy and moving 
eonjuration, to forbear all future intercourse with him.— 
She promised; for to the tears of a mother—the heart 
breaking petitions of a father-- both so devoted, so ten- 
derly indulgent in all but this, where her conscience 
whispered they were in the right--the placed sweetness of 
her nature could refuse nothing. 

Besides the exclamation suitable here was 


“Oh! spite too high to be enthralled so low ;” 


and Gloriana blushed in secret for an attachment, which: 
ardent and involuntary as it was, she could not but ac- 
know! dge to be a manifestand unnaturai falling off from 
her high estate. It had stolen on her impereeptibly; so 
thatshe “‘ wa: took ere she was ’wure ;” but the calm re- 
Hection, of which she was still capable, convinced her 
that she could assign no worthy reason tor a preference 
so fraught with unpleasant Consequences—so perilous to 
her future peace. Unlike those susceptib'e and retrac- 
tory breasts, whose love is born of opposition, and de- 
strayed by a consent, hers could own the claims of fond 
parents.the duty of obedience and self-respect as para- 
mount over a more selfish, though intense affections.— 
Loving Frederick Watson as tenderly and truly as ever 
woman loved, and content as she would have been to 
have dedicited herself in penury and retirement to his 
happiness, she still felt that she had no right to break 
those hearts, trusting so securely in her, for the sake of 
One, a sirauger whose regard, as yet untried, was idle and 
ephemera! in comparison with that co existent with her 
life, and lavishing on her the sum total of its future expec- 
tations. She firmly believed that no good could attend 
a union in opposition to the express will of her natural 
and devoted guardian ; and so thinking, in vain the al- 
most franiic Watson sougat to move her to clandestine 
measures. She had pledged herself solemnly to her fa- 
ther and mother for the contrary--and still kept her 
word; ‘huugh such was the gentle constancy of her na- 
ture, that her fever, though abju ed, was in no danger of 
being speedily forgotten: and it was long indeed ere she 
could bring herself to endure a look or word of admiration 
from another. 

At length the ceaseless and pathetic remonstrances of 
er parents, like the dropping of water upon marble, wore 
away her steady though quiet fidelity to the remembrance 
of her jir-t and only love. One of her suitors--a fine, 
roman: ic-looking figure of a man, wiih the dark paleness, 
aughty brow, and immense mustachios of a corsair-chief 
—Whyu, though rejected over and over again. persisted in 
offering himself, his foar hundre:! slaves, and numberless 
estates--bucked by the purest and highest blood in the 





union, and the intercessions of the nearest relatives on 
both sides--to her acceptance, seemed about to reap the 
reward of his perseverance. Miss El!ersby, now about 
five and twenty, and disposed to carry out her doctrine of 
passive obedience—or rather to escape that most cruel 
and systematic of persecutions, carried on out of excess 
of regard and the best motives, which, every day, and all 
day long dins into the ears of the Joathing victim with 
eve y variety of appeal, the merits of a particular person 
no less than of yielding to the prayers of those, to whora 
she was bound by every sacred and natural obligation,-- 
consented to “ commence a bride;” and the mos: splen- 
did preparations--such would have gone far in reconci- 
ling any woman to compliance--went forward for the 
important occasion. And now was verified s'ill more 
hg 4 than in Gloriana’s previous celibacy, the truism 
chosen for the head-piece of this version of indubitable 
facts. Man had appointed,--but God saw fit to disap- 
point. ten days before that fixed upon for the celebration 
of the ceremonny, the bride-groom was called where 
there is “ neither marrying or giving in marnage.” The 
merest accident in the world, the slight cut of a finger 
by the slipping of a pen-knife, occasioned his death from 
Jock jaw; and the woman, ordained to be, in spite of 
charms or circumstances, an Old Maid, was thusa second 
tim. freed from an engagement on the point of comple- 
tion. Though greatly shocked, she wis, by no means, 
incons-lable under the dispensation ; and in truth, had 
she been of a mercenary turn. there was substantial con- 
solation to be found in the large bequest by which her 
unfortunate lover attested his undying attachment. For 
the prescribed time, she was left to her sorrow and her 
sibles, undisturbed by the voice of love; though not 
without the annoyance of a vast deal of sympathy and 
condolence from “the dear five hundred friends,” whose 
regird was mightly increased by her recem acquisition of 
fortune 

While Gloriana secluded herself from society by reason 
of her late loss, the two youngest of the five Misses E}- 
lersby, had a fine opportunity of starring it in absence of 
the sun, whose refulgent beams dimmed all lesser lumi- 
naries. Abby, the next after Mrs GoldsLorough—-fair 
but dreadfully freckled--with a turn up nose, a sly yet 
sneering leer, giving a cast any thing but becoming to or 
light grey eye--and a person as pursy and awkward as 
her manner was petulent-—-had neither address nor amia- 
bility to compensate for the want of attraction in her ex- 
terior. but then she had ample stock of that * mother 
sense,” one ounce of which ts said 1o be worth a pound of 
wit--was profoundly artful, and could wheedie, mine, 
and countermine, with any political hyprocrite in the land 
Virginia, the last of the sisterhood--was eminently lovely 
asa profusion of fine flaxen ringlets, a skin whose snowy 
solin ss, suffused with the vermeil tints of the morning’s 
first biush, seemed absolutely to melt away under t 
touch, and a regularity of features diminutive in their 
delicacy, yet irradiated by a pair of dove-like eyes and a 
smile of seraphic sweetness, may be supposed to make 
her. She was gay without pertness--mvek, though high 
spirited, and looking up with the humblest yet fondest 
deference and admiration to her eldest sister, whose pet 
and play-thing she had ever been, and who vow studied 
every opportunity to bring her forward amohg her own 
and most elevated set. But all Glory’s plans for the 
matrinenial preterment of the charming cadelle, were 
thwarted by the underhand interference of Miss Abby, 
who, uncourted herself, had pre-determined that that af 
fected minx, as she styled Virginia, should not forestal) 
her at the altar. Meanwhile Miss Eilersby unsuspicious 
of these mal-practices, exhausted herself in wonderment 
at the abrupt or unsatisfactory termination of so many 
promising flirtations—and fretted a yreat deal more at the 
ill-iuck of her protégée than she had ever done at the un- 
toward circumstances, detaining herself in a state of 
* single blessedness.” At lengih the impatient Virginia, 
whose fairy-like delicacy of figure and complexion, could 
iliy stand the wear and tear of late hours ard a lite of dis- 
sipation, beginning to get alarmed at her faded though 
sull twir aspect—caught at a proposal made her, during 
Abby’s absence from home, and became Mrs. Judge 


Dade, in despair of ever being titled by any one else — 
Her husband, thus hastily accepted. was a sedate man of 
five and forty-—not remarkable for good looks, and stern 
in his temper and manners ; the very antipodes, in short, 
of the young and soft-looking creature, who had giveu 
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herself to his arms—and to whom he was very tenderly, 
though not very obviously attached. The match, too, 
was highly agreeable to all the family; for Elias Dade— 
besides his juridical dignity, was possessed of both talent 
and property. 

_ And now the bright Gloriana, whose manifold perfec- 
tions had stood so in her way, had seen the third wed- 
ding among her_ younger sisters, while she herself con- 
tinued single. Nevertheless she was not only resigned 
but rejoiced that Virginia had been able to dispose of her- 
self to so much advantage. as well as to the furious mor- 
tification of her immediate predecessor in the order of 
consequence. Miss Abby, well deserving the commemora- 
tion of a sketch similar to that by Byron, beginning 


‘* Born, in a kitchen, in a garret bred,” 


and who had never been solicited by other protestations 
save those of a conceited pedagogue, employed to give 
the young ladies lessons in elocution,—burned with ire 
and envy at the bridal priority of Virginia ; and since she 
had been unable to prevent that consummation so de- 
voutly abhored,—she vowed with a vow of bitter and 
binding force to keep a better look out on the operations 
of Gloriana, now out of mourning, and mixing in all com- 
panies. but though unconscicus of her sister’s ill de- 
signs against her change of condition, a knowledge of 
them would have given their object but little uneasiness, 
since disappointed in her only partialiiy—and greatly 
shocked by the sudden demise of the man, whom as her 
future companion, she was striving—and that not alto- 
gether without success—to esteem—nay love, (to say 
nothing of the first death-blow to her ambitious projects 


in the rupture with Baron Zerndorf,) she began to fee! | 


greatly averse from any farther experience in affairs of 
the heart or hand. Besides her inclination for books and 
study, always the chief bent of her niture, had been, of 
late, so much indulged in, that she could not resolve to 


break away from its delights for those of another, and | 


how much more uncertain kind. Hence, though sur- 
rounded by suitors more pressing then ever—for if dis- 
posed to angle, she could now bait her hook with gold, 
our heroine’s extreme coldness of manner, added to the 
invidious misrepresentations of the malicious Abby—kept 
them effectually at bay ; and though one or two broke 
through the barrier erected around her by her own dis- 
tance and the detraction of another—only to have their 
pretensions die a violent death, she contrived mostly to 
screen herself from amorous impertunity. 

She had now lost her mother,—and her surviving parent 
was so wrapt up in this, his idol—so utterly dependent on 
her presence for comfort under his bereavement as to 
grow daily more reconciled to the allotment, which, 
though so utterly at variance with 


“ All that her early fortune promised once,” 


she seemed to have chosen, or rather to have had inflicted 
upon her. All his anxiety was to be disencumbered of 
his other single daughter, in which Gloriana heartily con- 
curred ; for though not apt to cherish unfriendly feelings 
towards any One, much more a sister, she could not help 
thinking Abby a most ungenial inmate. But in process 
of time. the young lady accomplished to remove herself— 
and that by a first-rate settlement; being nothing less than 
the capture of the rich Mr. Lewis Latimer—now a wi- 
dower,—and who, having made some demonstrations to- 
wards a renewal of his dangling after “the superb Miss 
Eliersby,” by which epithet he always characterized her, 
—was taken in by the ugliest and subtlest of schemers,— 
and found himself, ere he knew where he was, hampered 
with a second and most undesirable wife. 

The insolence of Abby’s exultation over Glory—“ poor, 
dear Glory,” (as she affected to term her,} compelled, for 
the fourth time, to dance in her stocking-feet--or, at least, 
furnished with the occasion to do so—is in Jescribable. But 
in her joy at being rid of one so unamiable and so bur- 
densome to her charity, the person thus pitied and 
triumphed over, would willingly have paid the penalty, 
had it been exacted; and asthe carriage bearing the new 
married couple swept from the door, she sat herself down 
with a sense of full security to the performance of her 
filial duties, and the enjoyment of 

* An elegant sufficiency—content, 
Retirement—constant quiet, friendship, books— 
Ease and alternate labour, useful life, 
Progressive virtue, and approving Heaven.” 











HINTS~-~-TO EMELINE. 


Here we take leave of her, whose history has shows 
ler to be “too perfect for any body ;” and here is she 
likely to remain ; for though she has still as many vows 
addressed to her as avy imge of the Virgin, as holy and 
as cold,—there is every reason to believe—so, at least the 
clo-e of the narrative, which I repeat, bore, that Gloriana 
Ellersby will die, as she has, of late, lived, an OLD MAID. 
E. G..§ 


Ss. 
USEFUL BUT DISAGREEABLE HINTS. 
For the Beginning of a New Year. 


There is much good sense in the adage, “ frequent 
reckonings make good neighbors.” Settlements, how. 
ever, are olten postponed, because there is some tri- 
fling disagreeme:ts between the parties; and to look 
over accuunts is a dry undertaking. And to this our 
too commun propensity to put off till to morrow, and 
too grossness of feeling, regarding the high obligations 
of justice, and we find the rvot from whence spring 
many bitter quarrels and law suits. Whereture, gen- 
le reader, here the voice of experience. 

Fix on the First day of January every year, asa 
date beyond which nv controversy of yours shall re. 
main unsettled, so far as in you lies. 

If your books are back, take care to have them 
“posted up” at ‘hat period. 

lf you find any person’s account open which hae 
been paid, balance it. 

Where the balance is against you, saddle your horse 
and go directly off and pay it—in money if you have 
it—if not give your note. 

Take special care when your good easy neighbor, 
confiding in your honesty, has let his claim lie more 
than six years not tu permit that plea of rascals, out- 
lawed, ‘to induce you first to doubt whether it is due, 
and finally to offer to settle it if he will throw in a 
trifle.’ Pray why did you not pay tim before, when 
his witnesses were living and the facts tresh? Such 
claims ought to be paid with interest, and that-with. 
out delay lest you die, and your executor refuse to 
pay. 

When the balance is in your favor, don’t by any 
means neglect a settlement of such a claim. "Te 
true, your neighbor may have said ‘he wou d take no 
advantage ;’ but he may die, or forget, or find on ex- 
amining your bill that ‘it is larger than he expected,’ 
and he may think that you have omitted some credit. 
You do not meet him on even ground, 

Is there any matter that lies unadjusted between 
you and any one ot doubtful honesty? 1 beg ot you 
to see wellto that. Such a man, ‘especially if poor, 
will have the heavy claim against your estate, in the 
in the event of your decease, get a discharge from him, 
and call it even, though he may owe you a trifle. 
release from such a person is as good as bank stock. 

Finally, let notthe light of another new year’s 
morning rise upon you until you shall have remitted, 
“postage paid,” all you owe to proprietors of newspa 
pers. ‘Those are honorary claims. Should the prese 
stop for want of funds, the land will soon grow dark, 


ees 
For the Saturday Evening Post. 
TO EMELINE. 


Midst all the dear, and valued ones who claim 
A kind remembrance in thy youthful breast 
Reapected friend, I fain would have my name, 
By memory’s hand inscribed among the rest— 
And when in future years, though far away 
And many kindly whispered words of praise, 
Or when the untiring powers of memory, 
Love to recall the scenes of by gone days— 
Deign to bestow a pavsirig oda on me, 
However bless’d may be thy happy let, 

And if thou art clonded in adversity ; 

Midst thoughts of dearer friends, turget sn not. 
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HOOD’S COMIC ANNUAL. 


HOOD’S COMIC ANNUAL, FOR 1836. 
Khe Proad Spinster. 

Our next and final extract must be made. from one of 
the “ Sketches on the Road.” The principal figure is a 
proud spinster, all pedigree, and poverty, and anti-pedes- 
trianism ; ind»ed, it is told of her, that she had declared 
* speaking of certain humble obsequies, that she would 
rather live tor ever than have a walking funeral!” Fancy 
the dilemma of such a lady, on occasion of her one horse 
choosing to expire, whilst in the act of ministering to her 
* air and exercise !” 

“ A recent American author has described as an essen- 
tial attribute of high birth and breeding in England, a cer- 
tain sort of quakerly composure, in all possible sudden 
emergencies, such as an alarm of the house on fire, or a 
man falling into a fit by one’s side ;— in fact the same kind 
of selfcommand which Pope praises in a lady who is 
‘mistress of herself, though China fall.’ In this p.rticu- 
lar Miss Norman’s conduct justified her pretevsions She 
was mistress of herself, though her horse fell. She did 
pot start—exclaim--put her head out of the window, or 
even let down the front giass; she only adjusted herself 
more exactly in the middle of the seat. drew herself bo!t 
upright, anc fixed her eyes on the back of the coach-box. 
In this posture Humphrey found her. 

“*Tf you please. Ma’am, Planty-ginit be dead. The 
lady acquiesced with the smallest nod ever made. 

“T’'ve took off the collar, and the bitt out, and got un 
out o’ harness entirely; but he be as unanimate as his own 
shoes ? and the informant looked earnestly at the lady to 
observe the effect of the communication. But she never 
moved a muscle ; and honest Humphrey was just shutting 
the coach door, to go and finish the laying-out of the 
corpse. When he was recalled. 

“* Humphrey !” 

“© What's your pleasure, Ma’am :” 

“* Remember, another time—’ 

“* Ves, Ma’am.’ 

“* When a liorse of mine is deceased—’ 

“* Yes, Ma’am.’ 

“ Touch your hat.’” 

A respectable gig-man (to borrow a word from Mr. 
Carlyle.) offers to extricate her from her present difficul- 
ties; but she listens to him in haughty silence—a stage 
coach risks the loss of its time to succour her: but she re- 
fuses to condescend its publicity—Pride, however, goeth 
before a fall. 

“The stage rattled away at an indignant gallop: and 
we were left once more to our own resources. By way 
of passing the time, I thrice repcated my offers to the ob- 
durate old maiden, and endured as many rebuffs. I was 
contemplating a fourth trial, whena signal was made from 
the carriage-window, and Humphrey, hat in hand, opened 
the door. 

“* Procure me a post chaise.’ ; : 

“* A po-shay ! echoed Humphrey, but, like an Irish 
echo, wih some variation from his original—' Lord help 
ye. Ma’am, there bean’t such a thing to be had ten miles 
round—no, not for love nor money. Why, bless ye, it be 
election time, and there bean’t coach, cart, nor dog-bar- 
row, but what be gone to it!” 

“*No matter, said the mistress, drawing herself up 
with an air of lofty resignation. ‘ I revoke my order; for 
itis f.r, very far, from the kind of riding that 1 prefer.— 
And Humphrey—’ 

** Yes, Ma’am.’ 

‘* Another tine—’ 

“* Yes, Ma’am.? 

“* Remember once fer all— 

** Yes, Ma’am.? 

"* 1 do not choose to be blest, or the Lord to help me.’ 

nother pause in our proceedings, during which a 
company of ragged boys, who had been blackberrving, 
Came up, and planted themselves, with every symptom of 
Vulgar curiosity, around the carriage. Miss Norman had 
how no single glass through which she could look without 
encountering a group of low life faces staring at her with 
all their might. Neither could she help hearing some 
such shocking ill-bred remarks as, * Vy don’t the frizzled 
‘igged old Guy get into the german’s drag? Still the 
pride of the Normans sustained her. She seemed to draw 
@ 80rt of supplementary neck out of her bosom. and sat 
nore rigidly erect than ever, occasionally favouring the 
circle, like a mad bull at bay, with a most awful threaten- 
ing look, accompanied ever by the same five words: 
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“* T CHOOSE to be alone.’ 

“It is easy to say choose, but more difficult to have 
one’s choice. The blackberry boys chose to remain: 
and in reply to each conge, only proved by a general grin 
how very much teeth are set off to advantage by purple 
mouths.” 


We must skip over a few more expedients proposed and 
rejected, to ch se our notice with the close of this inelan- 
choly history :— 


“ Hope revived at the sound of wheels: and up camea 
tax cart, carrying fur insides, nameiy, two well-grown 
porkers, Master Bardell, the pig-butcher, and his fore- 
man, Samuel SI rk, or,as he was more commonly called, 
Sam the Sticker. They were both a trifle the worse for 
liquor,’ if such a phrase might honestly be applied tomen 
who were only a little more courageous, more generous, 
and civil and obliging to the fair sex, than their wont 
when periectly sober. The Sticker, especially—in his 
most temperate moments a perfect sky blue-bodied, red 
faced, bowing and smirking pattern of politeness to fe- 
males, was now, under the influence of good ale. a very 
Sir Calidore, ready to comfort and succour distressed 
damsels, to fight for them, live or die for them, with as 
mach of the chiva!rous spirit as remains in our times.— 
They inquired, and I explained in a few words the lady’s 
dilemma, taking care to forewarn them, by relating the 
issue of my own attempts in her behalf. 

‘“** Mayhap you warnt’t half purlite or pressing enough,’ 
observed Sam, with a side wink at his master. ‘It an’ta 
bit of a scrape, and a civii word, as wi!l get a strange lady 
up into a strange german’s gig. It wants warmth-like, 
and making on her feel at home. Only Jet me elone with 
her, for a persuader, and I’il have her up in our cart—my 
master’s that is to say—afore you can see whether she has 
feet or hoofs.’ 

“Tn a moment the speaker was at the carriege-door, 
stroking down his sleek forelocks, bowing, and using his 
utmost eloquence, even to the repeating most of his argu- 
guments twice over. She would be perfectly safe, he 
told her, sitting up between him and his master, and quite 
pleasant, for the pigs would keep themselves to them- 
selves at the back ef the cart, and as for the horse, he was 
nothing but a good one. equal to twelve mies an hour— 
with much more to the same purpose. It was quite un- 
necessary for Miss Norman to say she had never ridden 
in acart with two pigs and two butchers . and she did not 
say it. She merely turned her head away from the man, 
to be addressed by the master, at the other window, the 
glass of which she had just let down Jor a little air. 
taxed cart, Madam.’ he said, *‘mayn’t be exactly the 
wehicle accustomed to, and so forth; but thereby, consi- 
d- ring respective ranks of life, why, the more honour 
done to your humbies, which, as I said afore, will take 
every Care, and observe the respectful: likewise the dis- 
tauncing the two hogs hereby. everything considered, 
namely, necessity and so forth, [ will make so bold as 
hope, Madam, excuse more pressing, and the like, and 
droppitg ceremony for the time being, you wiil embrace 
us at once, as you shall be most heartily welcome to, and 
be considered, by our humbles, as a favour besides.’ 

* ‘The sudden drawing up of the window, so violently 
as to shiver the glass. showed sufficiently in what light 
Miss Norman viewed Master Bardel!’s behaviour. It was 
an unlucky smash, for it afforded what the tradesman 
would have called ‘ an advantageous opening,’ for pour- 
ing in a fresh stream of eloquence ; and the Sticker, who 
sh ewdly estimated the convenience of the breach, came 
round the bak of the carriage, and as junior counsel 
‘followed on the same side.’ But he took nothing by the 
motion. The lady was invincible, or, as the discomfited 
pair mutually agreed, ‘ as hard for to be convinced into a 
cart, as anything on four legs.’ ‘The b ackberry boys had 
departed, the evening began to close in, and no Humph- 
rey made his appearance. The butcher’s horse was on 
the fret, and his swine grumbled at the delay. ‘The mas- 
ter and man fell into consultation, and favoured me after- 
wards with the result, the Sticker being the orator. It 
was a man’s duty, he said, to look afier women, pretty or 
ugly. young or old: it was what we all come into the 
world to do, namely, to make ourselves comfortable and 
agreeable to the fair sex. As for himself, purtecting fe- 
males was his nature, and he should never lie ersy agin, 
if so be be left the lady on the road; and providing a fe- 
male wouldn’t be purtected with her own free will, she 
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ought to be forced to, like any other live beast unsensible 
of its own good. hem was his sentiments. and his mas- 
ter followed ’em up. They knowed Miss Norman, name 
and fame, and was both well-known respectable men in 
their lines, and I might ax about for their characters.— 
Whereby, supposing I approved, they’d have her, right 
and tight, in their cart, afore she felt herself respectfully 
off her legs. 

“ Such were the arguments and the plan of the bull- 
headed pair. I attempted to reason with them, but my 
consent had clearly been only asked as a coimpliment.— 
The lady herself hastened the catastrophe. Whether 
she had overheard the debate, or the amount of long pent 
up emotion became too overwhelming for its barriers, I 
know not, but Pride gave away to Nature, and a short 
hysteric scream proceeded from the carriage. Miss Nor- 
man was in fits! We contrived to get her seated on the 
step of the vehicle, where the butchers supported her, 
fanning her with their hats, whilst I ran off to a little-pou! 
near at hand for some cold water. It was the errand 
only of some four or five minutes, but when I returned, 
the lady, only half conscious, had been caught up, and 
there she sate, in the cart, right and tight, between the 
two butchers, instead of the two Salvages, or Griffins, or 
whatever they were, her hereditary supporters. They 
were already on the move. I jumped into my own gig, 
and put my horse to his pe ; but I had lost my start, 
and when | came up with them, they were already gal- 
loping into Waterford. Unfortunately her residence was 
at the further end of the town, and thither I saw her con- 
veyed, struggling in the bright blue, and somewhat greasy. 
arms of Sam the Sticker, screaming in concert with the 
two swine. and answered by the shouts of the whole rab- 
blement of the place, who knew Miss Norman quite as 
well, by sight, as her own carriage!” 

: — 


Anecpote.—Mr. Taggert was an old fashioned 
clergyman, very plain and sincere in his manners.— 
Being on his way to Washington, one winter, he en- 
countered ata public house two pore democrats, 
who were very noisy in their professions of republi- 
canism, and attracted the attention of the whole com- 
pany by their violent denunciation of federals and are 
istocrats. At dinner, however, they were very pre- 
emptory in their calls upon the servants, and very fas- 
tidious about their food. ‘The moment they came in 
contact with their inferiors, their manners were 
haughty and unbending; but the talk about the de- 
mocratic in politics was still kept up. One of them 
pushed a bottle towards Mr. Taggart, and asked him 
to take wine. The old gentleman politely accepted 
thefinwitation, provided they would allow him to give 
them a toast. This was gladly assented to, and the 
company suspended the play of knives and forks to 
listen to the sentiment. The Doctor bowed to the 
young men and gave them—“ A little more REPUBLI- 
canism, and a little less TALK asout 1t.—Greenfield 
Mercury. 

—_@j———- 

Faults of the head are punished in this world—those 
of the heart in another; but as most of our vices are 
compound so is also their punishment. 


Want of prudence is too frequently the want of 
virtue ; nor is there on earth a more powerlul advocate 
of vice than poverty. 

Desire the women to take all you have, and the men 
to give you nothing, and both will be sure to grant all 
you ask of them. 


Modesty is not only an ornament, but alsoa guard 
to virtue. It isa kind of quick and delicate feeling 


into the soul, which makes her shrink and withdraw 
herself from every thing that has dangerinit. It is such 
an exquisite sensibility, as warns her to shun the first 
appearance of every thing which is hurtful. 


No man is content with his own condition, though 
it be best; nor dissatisfied with his wit though it be the 
worst. 


SKETCHES OF THE 


WESTERN BAR. 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
Sketches of the Western Bar.—No. VIII. 


Gen. Samuel Blackburn, of Bath County, Va. 

In journeying westwardly trom Staunton, Vaz, to- 
wards the Warm Springs, in Bath county, afier a ride 
of about thirty miles, through a country generally wild 

and uncultivated, but occasionally picturesque and 
beautiful, the attention of the traveller is arrested by 
a handsome country seat, in full view of the stage 
road, and distant on the left hand, probably two hun- 
dred yards, from it. The mansion is of brick, and in 
much better taste than most of the dwelling houses in 
that section of Virginia, and the numerous out-houses 
and negro cabins which surround it, indicate the 
wealth ot the proprietor. ‘The situation is one of pe. 
culiar beauty—just on the brow of a verdant knoll 
which swells up gently from the extensive meadows 
which are spread out at its base, and the whole scene, 
with its dewy meadows, noble groves, and meandring 
streams, now glancing in the sun-beams like a silver 
thread, and now concealed by the luxuriant wild 
growth that fringe its banks, when viewed by the 
weary traveller who is whirled along in a crowded 
stage-coach, suffocated with heat and dust, seems al- 
must like an oasis in a desert. This seat is called 
“The Wilderness,” and was the residence of the late 
General Samuel Blackburn—a man whose name is 
well known throughout Virginia, not less tor the rich. 
ness of his intellectual endowments, than for the ec- 
centricity of his character. 

Gen. Blackburn was a native of Frederick county, 
Virginia ; and as his parents were in humble circum. 
stances, he “Wd many difficulties to encounter in pro- 
curing an elementary education. By perseverance 
and industry, however, he overcame them to some 
extent, and made considerable proficiency in the study 
of the classics, and of such branches of science as 
were generally taught about the period of the revolu- 
tion. His studies were, however, soon interrupted by 
a summons to the “tented field.’ The call was 
promptly obeyed, and he was among the first to fire a 
gun at Guilford, and among the last to leave the batile 
ground. He was probably an actor in some other 
scenes of our revolutionary history, but the writer of 
this hasty sketch, is not sufficiently informed, to speak 
with certainty on the subject. 

After the restoration ot peace, and the establish- 
ment of our national independence, Samuel Black- 
burn resumed his studies, and in order to procure the 
means of support while engaged in them, he took 
charge of a school, and performed, at the same time, 
the double duty of student and instructor. At one 
period he contemplated the study of divinity, and 
with that view commenced a preparatory course of 
reading, but he subsequently changed his purpose, 
and adopted the profession of the law, which at that 
day, was regarded, in Virginia, as the high-road to 
wealth and fame. Shortly after he obtained his li- 
cense, he intermarried with Anne Matthews, a sister 
of the present Judge Matthews of the Supreme Court 
of Louisiana, and daughter of the late Gen. George 
Matthews of Georgia. 

For many years Gen. Blackburn was a resident ot 
Staunton, where he acquired great distinction in his 
profession, and mingled actively in the political con- 
tests of the day. Subsequently he removed to “ The 
Wilderness,” where he continued to reside until hie 
death, which occurred in March, 1835. 

In many respects, Gen. Blackburn, was one of the 
most remarkable men of his day. Nature seemed to 
have marked him out for an orator of the highest 
grade, and it his application had equalled his capacity, 
lie would have fulfilled, what avpeared to be his des- 
tiny. But, unfortunately, satisfied with the triumphs 
which his natural abilities enabled him to achieve, he 











never devoted himself assiduously to the more ab- 
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THE RIGHTEOUS. 


sttuse _tudies of his profession. He was endowed by 
nature with a rich and fertile imagination, an easy 
and graceful elocution, a strong and quick percep- 
tion; and wherever these faculties were called into 
requisition he was always fortunate in his efforts, but 
when engaged in the nore grave and arduous conflicts 
of the mind, his deficiencies in legal knowledge were 
often perceptible. As an advocate he possessed at 
times, the most unbounded control over the feelings 
and passions of his auditory—alternately melung 
them to tears, and convulsing them with laughter.— 
His perceptions of all subjects differed from those of 
other men, and even the most common place events 
were oftentimes invested by his fancy with a garb so 
unique and grotesque, as to dely the gravity of Nes. 
tor himself—and then the transition was almost in- 
stantaneous, to the most soul-subduing pathos. But 
if there was any department in which he was pre- 
eminently distinguished, it was in sarcasm and invec- 
tive. His powers in this respect were scarcely in- 
ferior to those of John Randolph himself. Even to 
this day, many of the older citizens of those counties 
in which he practised law, in his palmy days, can re- 
peat whole passages of his speeches, abounding in the 
most withering sarcasm: generally, however, his 
satire was not continued through a series of sentences. 
He usually concentrated his bitterness in the narrow- 
est compass possible, and winged his shaft with such 
dexterity, that it had sunk into the heart of his victim, 
and was rankling there before he had heard even the 
twang of the bow from which it was sent. As a ne- 
cessary consequence of his fame in this respect, he 
was retained in every suit involving character, in all 
the neighboring counties ; and it rarely happened that 
the opposite party would not sooner compromise the 

yatter in dispute, than incur his terrible denunciation. 

His person and address were also well calculated 
to give effect to his speeches. His figure was noble 
aad commanding—his action graceful in the extreme 
and his countenance more like a lion’s than any 
other man’s that ever lived. He possessed a com- 
mand over the muscles of his face that was truly as- 
tonishing, and gave a variety to its expression which 
could not be surpassed. . 

In consequence of his intention in early life to 
adopt the clerical profession he had made himself in- 
timately acquainted with the scriptures, and hig 
speeches were frequently adorned with the most beau- 
titul and touching illustraions drawn from that 
source. Many of these are treasured up in the memory 
of his cotemporaries, but the writer will not venture 
to detail any of them here. 

_ Gen. Blackburn was also peculiarly happy at times, 
in seizing upon a particular crisis in the progress of his 
cause, or in the feelings of his audience, and using it 
with the most electrical effect. An example of this 
kind was related to the writer by a late distinguished 
citizen of Virginia, who had it from an eye witness, 
and although the writer is sensible that no pen, how- 
ever graphic, much less his, could do justice to a 
scene which depended for its effect so much upon the 
manner and character of the orator, and the context 
of circumstances, he will, nevertheless, hazard its 
insertion. It occurred in the Virginia House of Dele- 
gates, of which Gen. Blackburn was then a member 
irom the county of Bath. During the discuss on of 
an important measure which was pending before the 

louse, a member whose sentiments were opposed to 
those of Gen, Blackburn, took occasion to express 
his views of the subject verv much at large—dwelling 
upon the great fundan.ental principles of democracy— 
lauding the sovereign peuple to the skies—and con- 
cluding his declamatory harrangne with the trite quo- 
tation “Vox Populi, a Dei!” The speech was 
not without its effect, and Gen. B. ob-erving it, rose 
with au air of dignity and solemnity peculiar to him- 
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, self and well befitting his silver locks, and repeated 
in a slow and distinct tone, the words “ Vox Populi, 
Vox Dei”’—alter an emphatic pause, elevating his 
voice, he continued, ‘“* Yes Mr. Speaker—Vox Populi 
—Vox Dei—and so said the Jews, when the Saviour 
of the world hung groaning on the cross—Vox Popul: 
—Vox Dei!” and immediately sat down. The effect 
was magical—the House was electrified—these few 
words produced a result which the most laboured ef- 
fort of reason could never have acconiplished. 

Upon anoiher occasion he dealt a Jett-handed blow 
to a member of the Virginia Legislature, which is so 
characteristic of his peculiar sarcastic humour that 
the writer cannot forbear narrating it. ‘he Legis- 
lature had been in session probably two months and 
but little business had been despa'ched. Instead ot 
attending to the local interests of the State and re- 
turning to their homes, the members deemed it incum- 
bent on them (and it is to be feared that there is still 
room for amendment in this particular) to instruct the 
General Government as to their duties. Under these 
circumstances a proposition was introduced that the 
House should meet at an earlier hour. Considerable 
opposition was made to the motion, and many mem- 
bers joined in the discussion. Amongst others, a 
member trom one of the western counties, who, al- 
though he had been a delegate for many years, had 
never opened his mouth in the House, except to say 
“aye,” or “no,” was impelled by his anxiety to 
get home, to address the House in favour of its adop- 
tion. He adverted to the backwarkness of the busi- 
ness, reproached members with neglect ot duty— 
stated that they had been in session for two months 
and had done nothing, and concluded by asking in a 
very pompous manner, the question “ What shall I 
tell my constituents when I return home ?” when he 
had taken his seat, Gen. Blackburn—with a corruga- 
tion of his brows which cannot be described—one of 
them arching half way up his torehead, and the other 
lowering over the eye like a thunder cloud,—rose 
from his seat, and fixing his gaze steadlastly on the 
the member, responded to his enquiring in the most 
scornful tone, “'Tell them you made that speech !” 

Instances of this kind might be multiplied, but these 
are sufficient to afford some idea of the peculiarities 
of the subject of this sketch. 

As a private individual, Gen. Blackburn possessed 
many noble traits of character. He was steadfast in 
his attachments, and decided in his antipathies. His 
hospitable mansion was always open to receive the 
visits of his acquaintances, and no one failed to re- 
ceive a Learty welcome at his plentiful board. By 
his last will he emancipated all his slaves, forty-six in 
number, upon condition that they would emigrate te 
Liberia, furnishing them the means of doing so; forty 
two of the number are probably at this moment tra- 
versing the wide ocean in fulfilment of the condition 
which is to entitle them to their precious legacy. 

——<g——_——- 
THE RIGHTEOUS. 

It is rare to find in the same compass more ex- 
quisitely polished versification, and more real piety, 
than are contained in the following stanzas. 

Pilgrim is thy journey drear ? 
Ave its lights extinct forever ? 
Still suppress the rising fear— 
God forsakes the righteous never ? 


Storms may gather o’er thy path, 

All the ties of life may sever— 
Still, amid the fearful scath, 

God forsakes the righteous never. 
Pain may rack thy wasting frame, 

Health desert the couch forever, 
Faith still burns with deathless flame, 








God forsakes the righteous never! 
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From the Ssturday Evening Post. 


LACONICS. Noe Vie 


A few short sentences of Advice. 

Never divulge a thing contided to you. 

Let nothing ruffle vour temper. 

Never neglect small matters and expenses. 

Keep your own secrets, 

Deceive him who attempts to deceive you. 

Be prudent and circumspect in all you say and do. 

Beware of being duped —the world is full of knaves. 

Let all your actions be manly. 

In every thing be cool, determined, and vigorous. 

All comparisons are odious aud should be avoided, 

He scatters enjoyment who can enjoy much. 

Make no one your confidant. 

Consult with feeling, and act with vigour. 

Never interfere in other peupie’s concerns. 

Never put implicit faith in a man who has once de- 
edived you. 

To the poor owe nothing. 

Of the rich ask nothing. 

Neither flatter nor censure the vain. 

Never believe the flatterer. 

To the biabber, speak not. 

To the silent, open yourself with caution. 

Attempt not to curb a madman or to make a fool 
wise. 

Think of what you are doing. 

Man may live content in any situation. 

Obse: ve the three grand properties—time, place and 
persons. 

Say little—but say that little well. 

Never disgrace yourself in order to do honor to any 
ene |iving. 

Whatever you undertake—persevere in :—but con- 
sider well before you do undertake a thing. 

Be always punctual to your engagements. 

Be industrious and frugal and you will be rich. 

Let nothing throw you off your guard. 

Be cautions and reserved with people you do not 
know. 

Never give your opinion if it be likely to be contrary 
to that of any one present. 

Contra‘iction is telling a man you are wiser than 
he is—which can hardly be very flattering. 


Wine heightens indifference into love, love into 
jealousy, and jealousy into madness. If ften turns 
the good natured man into an idiot, and the choleric 
into an assassin. It gives bitterness to resentment, it 
makes vanity insupportable, and displays every spot of 
the soul in its utmost deformity. 


Drunkenness insensibly weakens the understanding 
and impai:s the memory. 

It does not require one half the trouble to check our 
passions that it does to gratify them. 


Health is the one thing needful: therefore no pains, 
expense, self denial, or restraint which we submit tu 
tor the sake of it, is too much. Whether it require us 
to relinguish lucrative situations, to abstain from 
favorite indulgencies, to control int: mperate passions, 
er undergo tedious regimens; whatever difficulties it 
lays us under, a man who pursues his happiness ra- 
tionally and resolutely will be content to submit to. 





Irregularities have no limits, one excess draws on 
another, the most easy therefore, as well as the most 
excellent way of being virtuous is to be so entirely. 


The criminal commerce of the sexes corrupts and 
depraves the mind and moral character more than any 
single species of vice whatsoever. 


The most agreeable way of flattering a man is asking 
him for information—in such cases you must ap ea: 
to be ignorant, although you may be much better ac- 
qvainted with the subject than he. 











LACONICS. 


’Tis wisdom in a doubtful case, rather to take ano. 
ther man’s judgment than one’s own. 


When the Egyptian was asked what he carried so 
secretly under his cloak, he gravely answered “ ’tis hid 
under my cloak that thou mightest not know what it 
is. 


Certainly if a man will keep but of even hand, his 
ordinary expenses ought to be but to the half of his 
receipts, and if he think to wax rich, but to the third 
part. 


As our domestics have an equal right with the rest 
of mankind to human happiness, we are by this rule 
torbidden. 

1. To enjoin them unnecessary labor or confinement 
from the mere love and wantonness of dumination. 

2. 'To insult them by harsh, scornful or opprobrious 
language. 

3. To refuse them any harmless plea-ures, and by 
the same principle are also forbidden causeless or im. 
moderate anger, habitual peevishness, and groundlesg 
suspicion, 

Avoid entertaining suspicion—and however just 
cause you may have of suspecting a man of dishonest 
or unfair dealing, let not your suspicion be sence 
or discovered :—condemn no one on mere suspicion— 
but rather seem to consider all men incapable of dis. 
honesty or cheatery. 


When you feel yourself unfit for society, avoid it 
entirely ; take a wa'k or a canter on horseback ; ex- 
ercise and a communion with nature are the best and 
easiest cures for an uneasy mind, bilious irritability, and 
nervousne-s. 

Always be doing something; never seem. tohave 
nothing to do. 


To live peaceably in the world, and to avoid rubs, 
satire, or familiarity, you can hardly be too cautious 
or two reserved in your conduct—’tis better to use too 
much, than too little ceremony and apparent respect 
do this courteously. 

Praise everything and everybody, right or wrong, 
and you will please more than by telling the truth like 
an honest man. 


If you dislike people, shun their society, but do not 
express your dislike, or utter complaints against them. 


All that a man has to do in a place where he is a 
stranger, is to bridle his tongue and his temper, culti- 
vate good feelings and kind affections, aid meet every 
advance of his neighbour with courtesy, cordiality and 
cheerfulness. 


In any society, where a difference of opinion arises 
on matters of little or no consequence, it is wise to give 
in, although you may have incontestable proofs to 
support the correctness of yur opmion—th.s flatters 


the other’s vanity and cannot injure yourself. 


If I thought my very cap knew my secrets, I would 
throw it into the fire. 


If you cannot keep your own secret, how can you 
hope or expect that others will do it for you! 


Love, though the sweetener of life, cannot constitute 
ts business. In whatever relation we may stand to 
-ocietv, we are bound to the performance of certain 
ctive duties, inconsistent with a life of contemplative 
indulgence. ‘The werld is our credior, and a har 
one, for it will relax nothng of its claims; a life de 
voted to love, though one of the staple fictions of poets 
and romance writers, is incompatible both with the 
natural character of man, and his social :elations.— 
Our bodies and our minds are alike framed for action, 
and he who could merge all his duties, in the indul- 
gence even of the purest passion, would, in so doing, 
prove himself to be an object not of love, but of con- 
tempt. 
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CAPITOL OF RICHMOND-—RUINS ABOUT THE TAJ MAHAL. 


CAPITOL OF RICHMOND, AT VIRGINIA. 





The first permanent settlement in Virginia, dates in 
1606. It had been visited by the English betore that 
period, but the attempts for a colony failed. New- 
port was built on James River at that period about forty 
miles from the sea. But Caprain John Smith, who 
was there a little later, may justly be considered the 
principa! man in effecting a settlement. ‘There is no 
very large city in Virginia, as in most of the other 
states. Richmond, the seat of government, is the 
largest, with a population of 16,000. Norfolk, the largest 
commercial town, has about 10,000 inhabitants ; and 
ig situated near the mouth of James river. Richmond 
is at the head of the tide water, on thesameriver. It 
rises gradually from the river, and has a fine appear- 
ance. ‘I'wo bridges cross the river at Richmond.— 
* Most of the houses are brick and many are elegant.— 
The public buildings are a court house, a state prison, 
an almshouse, @ museum, eight churches, and the 
Carirot, This is considered an elegagt structure.— 
{t stands on the highest ground in the eity, and the 
prospect from it is extensive and interesting.” Rich- 
mond is about one hundred and twenty miles from 
Washington city, and one hundred and filty from the 
mouth of the river. Itis a place of considerable busi- 
ness. ‘T'here are falls in the river, not far above Rich- 
mond; but a canal has been made round them 
anda boat navigation is thus secured for two hundred 
and twenty miles. This adds much (0 the trade and 
prosperity of the city. There are good schools in 
Richmond, and convenient houses of worship belong. 
ing todifferent sects. ‘The constitution of Virginia has 
lately been revised and altered ; bet the changes are 
not very material, The interior of the state is filling 
up with inhabitants; and the population west of the 
Blue Ridge is even now the greatest. Virginia has 
been rich in great men ; among the most distinguished 
were General Washington, Patrick Henry, Arthuf 
Lee, Richard H. Lee, Geo: ge Wye'h, ‘Thomas Jeffer- 
son, James Madison, James Monroe, and John Mar- 
shall. 

ens 


RUINS ABOUT THE TAJ MAHAL, AGRA, 


This engraving gives a view of Taj Mahal, as it is 
seen from the banks of the Jumna. ‘The arched gate 
way that appears in the draw ng, is the way into an 
enclosed, though large space otf ground, that lies be- 
fore the great entrance and front wall of the Taj 
Garden. ‘The top of this kind of triumphal archway, 
with its row of small cupolas, may be distinguished 
in the engraving. The high conical-shaped dume in 
the distance stands on the centre of the building itself; 
the minarets and the side musques of the ‘T'dj are 
likew se seen. 

No one that ever lived lies enshrined in such splen- 
dour, as Shah Jehan and his wife Muntaza Zemana, 
whose remains are deposited in this gorgeous sepul- 
chre. The ‘T'Aj Mahal is very jus'ly celebrated as the 
finest, and by tar the most beautiful, of all the monv- 
ments of Hindostan; its design is at once elegant and 
grand ; itsdimensions are great, and its proportions 
admirable; the materials of which it is constructed 
are costly in their kiad, and superior in their quality ; 
us exterior and interior ornaments and embellish- 
ments are elaborate and rich; and whether it is 
viewed as a complete and exquisi‘ely finished work 
ot a graceful and noble style of architecture, ortaken 
and examined separately in all its various and minute. 
ly wrought parts, it exhibits a structure that surpasses, 
we might safely assert, any thing of the kind that eon. 
tinues on the face of the earth, at this day, to arrest 
the attention, and demand the admiration, of those who 
travel into distant lands. 

“The modern district of Agra joins the Delhi divi- 
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sion a short distance north of Kosee, and extends 
along the banks of the Jumna to its junction with the 
Chumbul. On the west it is bounded by the pergun- 
nahs of Deeg, the Bhurtpore territories, and the per- 
gunnahs ot Dholpore, Barree, and Rajakera. That 
portion situated between the Chumbul and the Jumna 
is a table-land, elevated above the beds of both rivers 
about sixty leet, and composed of a light soil. In 
many parts, during the dry season, the tanks,streams, 
and rivulets are without water, which, for ag: iculture 
and domestic purposes, is procured from wells. Cul- 
tivation, in this province, when compared with its con- 
dition in the Company’s old nrovinces, has made but 
little progress. The waste lands are very extensive, 
anda portion of them might, without injustice, be set 
aside for the maintenance of watchmen, or for any 
other public measure.” 

Of the native inhabitants of the province of Agra, 
the following account has been given in the Indian 
Gazetteer :—'* The natives are in general a handsome 
robust race of men, and consist in a mixture of the 
Hindoos and Mahomedans, few of the Seiks having 
come so far south. A considerable number of the 
cultivators to the west of the Jumna are Jauts, and 
the country of the Macherry Rajah contains many 
Mewatties, long noted for theit thievish propensities. 
The Hindoo religion ‘is still predominant, although 
the country has been (until recently) permanenily sub- 
ject to Mahomedan princes since the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Pagodas are numerous, and mosques rare, 
while the Rajpoot and Braminical races prevail 
among the peasantry. The woods and jungles are 
tull of peacocks, another symptom of Hindooism ; 
and most of the names are followed by the affix ot 
Singh, which ought to be peculiar to the Rajpoots ot 
noble descent; but the Jauts assume it without cere- 
mony, and so d> the Seiks likewise, who, being apos- 
tates from the Braminical faith, have still less claim te 
such a distinction. The langua:e of common ioter- 
course is the Hindostanee; but the Persian is used 
fur pub'ic and official documents, and is also spoken 
in conversa'ion by the higher classes of Mahome- 
dans. ‘The Bruj dialect is spoken around the city of 
Agra, and extends to the Vindhya mountains. In the 
words of the Lord’s prayer, in this language, twenty 
eight correspond with those occurring in the Benga- 
lese and Hindostanee specimens, besides two or three 
Sauscrit words of frequent recurrence in the Benga- 
lese. ‘The ancient language of Kanoje, the capital of 
Upper Hindostan, at the period of the first Mahome- 
dan invasii'n,is thought by Mr, Colebrooke to form 
the basis of the modern Hindostanee.” 

This capital does not appear to have struck Bishop 
Heber as possessing superiority in architectural re- 
mains over other places in India, by any means so 
much as it did the writer of these notes; and the dif. 
ference was more apparent on revisiting Agra, after 
seeing Delhi and other places. There is a peculiar 
brillianey about Agra, that no one acquainted with 
Eastern scenery can we'l conceive; and which no 
one, who has seen it, can eusily forget. Yet there 
are animated descriptions of what he saw at Agra, to 
be found in Bishop Heber’s Journal, as the following 
account of some of the buildings and halls, in the in- 
terior of the fort, will amply show. “ ‘The fort is 
very large and ancient, surrounded with high walls 
and towers, of red stone, which command some noble 
views ot the eity, its neighbourhood, and the wind. 
ings of the Jumna. ‘he principal sights, however, 
whieh its contains, are the Mootee Musjid, (earl 
Mosque,) a beautiful building, of white marble, carved 
with exquisite simplicity and elegance.” So beauti- 
filly laid are the stones in this mosque, that it looksas 
it t had been cut out of a solid block ot marble.”— 
“The palace built by Akbar, in a great degree of the 
same material, and containing some noble rooms, is 
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now sadly disigured and destroycd by neglect, and 
by being used as warehouses, armories, offices, and 
lodg ng-rooms ‘or the garrison. ‘lhe hall, now used as 
the * Dewanny Aum,” or public court of justice, is a 
splendid edifice, supported by pillars and arches of 
white matble, as large, and more nobly simple, than 
that of Delhi. ‘The ornaments, carving, and mosaic 
of the smaller apartments, in which was formerly the 
Zennana, are equal or superior to any thing which. is 
described as fuuod in the Alhambra. The wew from 
these rooms is very fine; at the same time, there are 
some adapted for the hot winds, from which light is 
carefully excluded. This suite is lined with small 
mirrors, in fantastic frames; a cascade of water, also 
surrounded with mirrors, has been made to gush from 
a recess at the upper end, and marble channels, beau- 
tifully inlaid wth cornelians, agates, and jasper, con- 
vey the stream to every side of the apartment.” ‘This 
is a fine description of a rich and magnificent palace. 
——$—$—<———_—— 
From the Soturday Evening Post. 


THE HOLY WARS. 





No wars have occurred more novel and interesting 
in their character, or which have exerted a greater 
influence on the moral and political aspect of society, | 
than those usually denominated the crusade or holy 
wars. In taking a historical retrospect o! the time which } 
elapsed from their commencement to their comple- | 
tion, we are surprised at the influence which artful | 
and aspiring men (especially when clothed in the | 
holy and reverential garb of religion) are cap ble of | 
exerting over the human mind, as well as at the length | 
to which superstitious enthusiasm leads its votaries.-— 
The crusades were the most extravagant enterprises 
which ever occupied the attention of mankind, still 
history records no instaice of perseverance or devo- 
tion, even in more worthy causes, which in any way 
eompares with these wars. The projéct which had 
been before devised was renewed by Peter the hermit. 
Naturally ambjtious and artful, he devoted for years 
all the energies of a high!y gifted mind to raise him- 
self to power and affluence, and engrave his name in 
imperishable letters on the temple of fame. He final- 
jy hit upon the expedient of uniting the powers of | 
Europe agaist the Saracens, who then occupied the | 
holy land. With these intents he started for Rome. On | 
his arrival he found the Pope:at peace, and all the vast | 
resuurces of hisempire unemployed. He attained ad- | 
mission to the papal palace, and although the Pope | 
listened with interest to his project, he was not wholly | 
convinced of its feasibility. He repeated his visit, and | 
knowing that the success of his measure and his own | 
hopes ot future aggrandisement, depended much on | 
that effort, he brought into play all the energies ot a 
highly gifted mind, backed with uncommon eloquence, 
and a thorough knowledge of the human heart, and 
the springs of action, and he touched those springs 
with such a masterly hand, that the opposition of the 
Pope fell before him. ‘The command immediately 
went forth and all the followers of the cross were 
warned to prepare for the dreadfulshock. Preaching 
heralds overran Europe, calling upon every one in 
consideration of the rewards of heaven and a free 
forgiveness of all past offences, to engage in the holy 
enterprise of taking Jerusalem from the hands of the 
infidels, and against all who refused their assistance, 
denouncing the endless wrath of deity. Influenced by 
these considerations enforced by all the fascinating 
charms of eloquence, it is easy to imagine the effect 
that would be produced on a people buried in super- 
stitious ignorance, and instructed from childhood to 
esteem the decree of the Pope, as the prototype of 
that which should be pronounced against them imme- 











diately after death. The millions of Europe united 


THE HOLY WARS. 


under the banner of the cross. Kings, dukes, and 
nob‘es placed the vast resourees of their dominions at 
his command, while all classes of society pressed 
on with enthusiastic zeal in that which appeared to 
their disordered tancies, a holy and glorious under. 
taking. ‘he poverty stricken mother, warned by the 
spreading flame, buckled onto her son the only sup. 
port and solace of her declining y: ars, his scanty ar. 
mour, bidding him with a mother’s parting blessing to 
conquer or die in the Contest. The grey headed 
father equipped his numerous offspring, and sent them 
forth asa blood offering to propitiate the favour of a 
holy God. In a few months the whole power of 
Christendom was arrayed,while the banner of the cross 
destined soon to be drenched in blood, reigued tri- 
umphantly over Europe. But numerous obstacles op. 
posed their advance. ‘In their wild zeal they had 
pressed forward without a supply for the army, trust. 
ing to the t:iraculous interposition of Providence for 
subsistance, and when this was withheld, they plun- 
dered and destroyed the defenceless villages through 


which 7 unil the inhabitants armed in self 


defence. and skulked about destroying all who came 
within their reach. 
Thus of this immense army, but few reached Pales. 


, tine; and those who did, were only reserved to be- 


come the prey of the merciless Turks, Who repulsed 
them with tremendous havoc. But still the aspiring 
priesthood were not content to give up the project as 
hopeless—new levies were constantly made over from 
the best families of Europe,who only reached Pales. 
tine to fall before the fieree barbarians. Such are 
sume of the disasters which betell crusaders during 
the two centuries in which the coneentrated powers 
ot Christendom were arrayed against infidels; a war 
in which millions sacrificed their lives as a blood 
offering to the moloch of ambition. During this 
period business was at a stand, and a general sysiem 
of bankruptcy and ruin prevailed over the land. 
The honest gains of the industrious poor were 
wrested from them to fill the coffers of the avaricious 
priesthood and aristocracy. Such is but a faint picture 
of Europe at the close of these wars. But although 
their efforts for the moment were disastrous in the ex- 
treme, still they were destined to be the instruments 
for producing that moral and political reform, which 


| during the last century has progressed throughout the 


world.—For centuries before the crusades, mankind 
were held in superstitious ignorance, into which no 
ray of moral or scientific light penetrated. Learning 
in none of its forms wasdiflused. All knowledge ex- 
tant was confined to the great city of Constantinople 
—the only one which had withstood the encroach- 
ments of the barbarians during the dark ages. As 
they passed through this city, in their cour-e, they 
brought back with them some knowledge of the arts 
and sciences, which in the course of a few years 
spread over Europe. Men of original and powerful 
minds excited to action, rolled on the wheels of the 
reformation, which already has dispelled the murky 
clouds of despotism, and superstition, and opened to 
the admiring gaze ol man the true dignity of human 
nature. ‘Tius by means of one of the most destruc- 
tive wars which ever deluged the world in blood, will 
be brought the regeneration of mankind—already the 
sun of liberty has enlightened a large portion with his 


cheering beams. The dark clouds of priesteraft and 


ignorance have melted away like morning mist where 
first the blushing day appears cheerily over the moun- 
tain tops in smiling beauty, and the signs of the times 
seem to indicate that the day is not far distant when 
the banner of political and religious freedom shall 
wave triumphantly over the world. * JUNO.” 
ee 

Happiness is a wise man’s fortune, but there can be 

none without virtue. 
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From the Knickerbocker for February. 


OLLAPODIANA. 


There is a pensive, melancholy feeling which over- 
powers the heart of a resident in a city, when he goes 
at twilight, from the scene of his business and his cares 
to the fireside of home. As he passes along the crowd- 
ed thoroughfare, jostled by the hund:eds that meet him 
—as he looks forward through the uncertain atmos. 
phere, to forms and dwellings dimly descried, by 
twinkling lamps in the distance, and sees damp walls 
and streets receding trom his footstep,—he falls into a 
train of musing. How many deeds does the night 
bring on! How many an unsuspected and impatient 
eye watches the golden sun go down into the glowing 
bosom of the West; how many hearts beat high with 
suspense or disquiet, while the wan twilight deepens 
into evening, and the stars, one by one, g'ittering like 
diamonds through the infinite air, ‘set their watch in 
the sky!’ ‘The affianced bride waits for her lover, 
counting the footsteps that fall upon the pavement, 
and taxing the discipline of her ready ear with the 
task of decision whether they be Aés or no; the church- 
goer longs for the bell, whose voice proclaims the hal- 
owed hour of prayer, and ‘ingers in tond solicitude tor 
the moment when the chapel-ward s‘ep shall be taken. 
In unnumbered bosoms are kindled in the emotions of 
praise—and they are pure and holy. Nothing can 
exceed the beauties of a truly calm and chastened at- 
fection. It is alike lovely, when bestowed on God 
orman. ‘The relinquishment of seli—the trusting de- 
pendence on the great Power of Nature—the fond as- 
pirations for better enjoyments—these are the true so- 
lace and hope of mortality. 

For one I ama deep lover of the ‘poetry of heaven.’ 
Delicate and perfect indeed is the ‘ glitterance of the 
stars.’ ,I love to watch their birth in the depths of the 
evening firmament; and to see the moon walking in 
their midst—the Queen of the Evening, whose blue 
pathway glitters with the fadeless jewelry of the uni- 
verse. Some of these glorious spheres spring with 
their ho'y lustre upon fhe sight with the quickness of 
thought, blessing the eye with their sweet radiance, 
and almost haunting the ear with that music which 
seems to echo from that dim period of the past, when 
the morning stars sang together. When 1 behold 
them devotional feelings possess my heart; and I go 
back on the wings of memory te the far away scenes 
of my boyhood. I think again, as I did then, that all 
created things make melody to their God, and, singing 
as once 1 sung, I say: 

Ask ot the ocean-waves that burst 
In music on the strand— 

Whose murmurings load the breeze 
That fans the Summer land; 

Why is their harmony abroad— 
Their cadence in the sky, 

That glitters with the smile of God 
In mystery on high? 

Question the cataract’s boiling tide, 
Down stooping from above— 

Why its proud billows, far and wide 
In stormy thunders move ? 

It is that in their hollow veice 
A tone of praise is given, 

Which bids the fainting heart rejoice, 
And trust the might of Heaven. 

And ask the tribes whose matin song 
Melts on the dewy air, 

Why, like a stream that steals along, 
F ow forth their praises there ? 

Why, when the veil of Eve comes down, 
With all its starry hours, 

The night-bird’s melancholy lay 
Rings from her solemn bowers? 





OLLAPODIANA. 





It is some might of love within, 
Some impuise from on high, 
That bids their matin-song begin— - a 
Or fills the evening sky si 
. With gentle echoes all its own— 
With sounds, that on the ear 
Fall hike the voice of kindred gone, 
Cut off in Youth’s career! 


Ask of the gales that sweep abroad, 
When Sunset’s fiery wall 

1s crowned with many a painted cloud— 
A gorgeous corona'— 

Ask why their wings are trembiing then 
O’er Nature’s sounding lyre, 

While the fair accidental hills 
Are bathed in golden fire ? 


Oh! shall the wide world raise the song 
Of Peace, and Joy, and Love, 

And shall man’s heart not bid his tongue 
In voiceful praises move ? 

Shalk the o!d forest and the wave, 
When summon’d by the breeze, 

Yield a sweet flow of solemn praise, 
And man have less than these ? 


No one, I fancy, can regard the wonderful mechan- 
ism of the heavens, or the revolutions of this goodly 
frame the earth, without emotion. I at least cannot. 
When I behold the moon, coursing her sweet and 
mysterious way through the azure vault of evening, 
or the sun, mounting from his golden tabernacle ot 
morning clouds, to smile from the zenith upon a beav- 
tiful world, | am filled with wonder and admiration. 
The coming on of Spring—the advent and departure 
of the Summer—are to me scenes and themes ot 
amazing thought. Then, how solemnly does Autumn 
come on; rustling his sallow leaf, and shaking his 
withered spray, in token that Winter is near !—telling 
the heart, as Wnsdeworth does the eye, that 

‘Summer ebbs; each day that follows, 
Is a reflux from on high, 

Tending to the darksome hollows, 
Where the frosts of Winter lie.’ 





1 value every season as it affords me subjects for re- 
flection. New- Year's day is fruittul of thought. Stand- 
ing upon the threshold of cycle, we look forward with 
questioning eyes into the unknown future, wondering 
what it may bring to us of weal cr wo. Merciful is the 
cloud that hangs over that untrodden way—gratetul 
the uncertainty which begirts its uninvestigated span. 
Methinks it adds a fresher glow to that social com. 
munion wherewith we greet the opening year ; that it 
gives to love a holiness, to friendship a charm. 
would that the time-honoured custom of Gotham 
might be extended through the Atlantic cities; that 
friends might be gathered together around each other’s 
fireside at the morning of the year, there to renew the 
sweet feelings and generous sympathies of life. 

It is the renewal of precious and holy feelings, that 
makes the new year in New-York so delightlul. ‘The 
citizens bid a truce to care; and the generous principle 
of friendship comes fully into play. To tell the truth, 
the custom begins to radiate from the commercial 
metropolis, and its delights, ‘ like flower-seeds by the 
far winds sown,’ are already springing up in other 
towns. I had a taste of them at the commencement 
of this present year, in the Rectangular City; enough 
to convince me that the mode is germinating freely, 
and will soon abundantly fruetily. It fell on the day, 
that [had sume dozen friends to visit; and the em- 
pl .yment was truly a New York affair, altogether. 
One hospitable household, well known for the kindness 
of its members, and the regal bounty of its domestic 
appointments,conducted the matter in veritable Gotham 
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style. Ona table which groaned—if mahogany can 
groan—with its burden, were placed all sorts of rich 
edibles and copious excellences ot great variety, in the 
way of potation. Many were the pleasant-tasted things 
that reminded me, through the interpretation of the 
palate, that I might consider myself in New York ; 
and as for the nonce,‘I drained huge draughts of 
Rhenish down, | can assure the reader that the 
American London was‘ in my flowing cups freshly 
remembered.’ Great, however, is the stability of my 
brain and so it was, that I escaped without injury ; 
though I do religiously believe that should ‘ some per- 
sons’ imbibe thus much of things spiritual and substan- 
tial, their footsteps would indicate a knowledge of the 
curvilinear zig-zag. 

It isright wholesome to me, to perceive the effect 
of the new year on an old bachelor. His forehead 
wears less wrinkles then, and that part to which phre- 
nologist’s assign the organ of benevolence, seemeth 
to bulge as it were, with a preternatural expansion. 
He becometh frisky ; ‘takes much to imbibe’—and 
thinks seriously of changing his condition. 1 never 
knew but one that the new year could not re- 
vivify, and he was a biped whom long years of * scoun- 
drelizing’ had indurated, in the region of the heart, to 
perfect ossification. ‘The sarcophagus ot a mummy, 
or the flesheof patriarchal turkey—the cock of his pe- 
culiar walk of life—could not be harder. I met him, 
‘the first of last January was a year,’ as they say in 
Brotherly Love. ‘* Well ‘Tompkins,’ said‘I, ‘ your bo- 
som friend Jones has been swept away within the past 
year, into the vortex of matrimony.’ ‘ Yes,’ said he, 
with some such a_ grin as Satan may have shed upon 
{thuriel in Paradise—‘ yes,—Tom has gone, and I 
am glad of it. 1 dont know why I should be, though; 
tor he never did me any injury!’ He sported this re- 
mark for a new year’s original—yet, like his wig, I 
believe it was not natural, but borrowed for the occa- 
sion. 

It is diverting in the extreme, to observe the pom- 
pous grandiloquenge in the advertisements of the 
amusements furnishing public, about Christmas and 
New Year. Sublimity glares from the theatrical hand- 
bill, and the menagerie affiche. Curiosities, then, have 
a ‘most magnanimous value.’ I remember not long 
ago, that I desired a lovely lady, a French Countess, 
to accompany me to a Zoological Institute, to behold 
an American Eagle. 1 was pleased at the expressed 
wish which led me to make the invitation, and proud 
of the prospect of showing a living emblem of our 
country’s insignia to one who felt an interest in the 
subject. The bills of the institute set forth, that ‘ the 
grand Columbia’s Eagle was the monarch of its tribe, 
measuring an unprecedented length from the tip of one 
wing to ie other, in full plumage, and vigor.’ The 
countess had never seen but one eagle, in the Jardin 
des Plantes at Paris, and that was a small one and 
ungrown 3 so that her anticipations of novelty were as 
creat as mine. We went, and with interesting expect- 
ancy, asked of the president of the institute, who 
was engaged in, the noble pursuit of feeding a sick 
baboon with little slips ef cold pork, to discover to 
us ‘Columbia’s eagle’ He marshalled us to the 
other end of the institute, past the cages of lions, 
bears, libbards, and other animals—among which 
was a singular quadruped, with six legs—to the cage 
of the eagle. ‘There,’ he exclaimed, with professional! 
monotony—‘ there is the proud bird of our country, 
that was caught in the West, and has been thought 
to have killed many animals in his life-time. He was 

five hours and twenty three minutes in being put into 
the cage, so strong was his wings. Look at him elus. 
He’ll bear inspection. Jist obsarve the keen irish of 
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An involuntary and hearty laugh from us both, fol- 
lowed the sight, and the announcement. It was a 
dismal looking bird, about the size ot a goodly owl, 
with a crest-lallen aspect, the feathers of the tail and 
wings dwindled to a tew ragged quills; and the shiver- 
ing fowl, standing on one leg, looked with a vacant, 
sceptral eyes at his visitors—Nothing could be so 
perfectly burlesque, and we enjoyed it deeply and long. 
I shall never be deceived by show bills again. 


Apropos of holidays. To the young and the light. 
hearted, they are what they seem. ‘To those who 
have passed the purple and flowery boundaries of mi- 
nority—that * infancy’ of law—they are forbidden gar- 
dens of pleasure, whose fruitage is only for the eye. 
To the adult, it is a season of preparation tor the pay- 
ment of billsk—or Williams, as they should be move 
classically denominated—that fall due on or about the 
first of the year. ‘These absorb his soul. ‘The mer- 
cer, the bottier, the manufacturer of those glossy re- 
ceptacles which environ, the chamber of the soul, all 
such send in their accumulated williams, until the sight 
thereof astounds the receiver.—Forthwith he sets about 
defraying the same ; and great is his satisfaction when 
he says eureka ! of their end. 1 have a‘ cotempory,’ 
if he be yet alive, sojourning in foreign lands—N. Pan- 
tagruel Wilkins by name—who was once visited, about 
Christmas, by the senior of the firm of “Wright, 
Wright and Wiggins, mercers, drapers, and fabrica- 
tors of good habits.’ The elder of the house—a fat 
and burly biped, with a turnip countenance, and nose 
of extraordinary redness—bere to Wilkins his bill. 
Wilkins was oblivious. 

‘Can you tell me, my dear Sir, where you have ever 
seen me before ?” 

*Certainly—yes, Sir—I can. You are a customer 
of ours, at street, No. 27. Here’s your bill.’ 

*‘Ah—so it is: Wright, you are right. But, my 
dear Sir, there is one trifling circumstance connected 
with this bill whichmakes it alittle awkward. Ihave 
not the wherewithal to settle it. This is the only ob- 
stacle in the way, at present. I do not quote often, — 
but you will allow me, on this occasion, to observe, 
in the language of the cockney to Mathews’ cub-dn- 
ver—‘] han't not got no money whatsomdever ; on 
the contrary, it is quite the rewarse.’ Besides my 
friend I have a plan trom which I never depart, in the 
cancelling of my leger-liabilities. 1 pay my blank-boo 
demands alphabetically. Your firm is Wright, pe 
and Wiggins. The plan strikes you, I see, visibly; 
and its propriety is as clear, seemingly, to you, as the 
light on a lily, in the spring-time, or the glow on the 
red side of a bursted peach, in October. ‘The divine 
theught touches you nearly, and you acquiesce, ev!- 
dently. Adios, my friend: as soon as 1 reach_your 
name in my payments, some ten months hence, I will 
advise you promptly. 1 say this, with a difficult nerve ; 
but I trust you twig me decidedly. I mean as I say. 
Good morning—good morning. 





Reaper, since I Jast communed with thee, the des- 
pot sickness has held me in subjectiou. 1 have had 
dull days, and weary nights,—but my books have been 
companions, and 1 have had, beside, friends and news- 
papers. i.mention this, thing partly to excuse my brev- 
ity, and lack of variety, and also as a preli:de to_this 
piece of advice :—Lend not thy umbrella, nor suffer it 
to be stolen fom thee. In th’s wise, did I procure 
my indisposition. ‘The night was dark, the rains de- 
' scended—the floods came, and beat against me—the 
umbrella was loaned—it has never come home. Hea- 
ven forgive the borrower! ‘There are some who do: 
not even borrow this in-rainy-weather-much-1o-be-de- 
sired-and-requisite-article. They steal it, without com- 
punction, I lately heard a man ot God,at a Wesleyan 
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LINES-——-WIT AND SENTIMENT. 





tar: *T would ad’nounce to the cod’ngregation, that, 
probably by mistake, there was left at this house of 
prayer, this morning,a smail cotton umbrella, much 
damaged by time and tear of an exceeding-ly pale 
blue color, in the place whereof was taken a very large 
black silk umbrella, new, and of great beauty. I say, 
my brethern, it was probably by mistake, that ot 
these articles, the one was taken and the other left; 
though it is a very improper mistake, and should be 
discountenanced, if possible. Blunders of this sort, 
brethern and sisters, are getting a leetle tao com- 
mon! * * * . ¥ * 
————— 
Selected for the Saturday Evening Post. 
LINES 


Written in a Church yard by a school boy, since 
deceased. 

“It is good for us to be here; if thou wilt, let us 
make three Tabernacles, one for thee, and one for 
Moses, and one for Elias.”—Matt. xvii. 

Methinks, it is good to be here: 

If thou wilt, let us build—but for whom ? 

Nor Elias nor Moses appear, 

But the shadowsof eve that encompass the gloom ; 
The abode of the dead, and the place of the tomb. 


Shall we build to ambition? ah, no! 

Affrighted he shrinketh away; 

Fer.see they would pin him below 

{nasmall narrow cave, and begirt with cold clay, 
To the meanest of reptiles, a peer and a prey. 


To beauty? ah no! she forgets 

The charms which she wielded before— 

Nor knows the foul worm, that he trets 

The skin which but yesterday fools could adore, 

For the smoothness it held, or the tint which it wore. 

Shall we build to the purple of pride— 

The trappings which dizzen the proud ? 

Alas! they are all laid aside— 

And here’s neither dress nor adornment allow’d, 

But the long winding sheet, and the fringe of the 
shroud ! 

To riches ? alas! ’tis in vam— 

Who hid in their turns have been hid— 

The treasures are squander’d again— 

But here in the grave are all metals forbid, 

But the tinsel! that shone on the dark coffia lid. 


To the pleasures which mirth can afford, 

To the revel, the laugh and the jeer? 

Ah! here is a plentiful board! 

But the guests are all mute at their pitiful cheer, 
And none but the worm isa reveller here. 

Shall we build to affection and love ? 

Ah no! they have wither’d and died, 

Or fled with the spirits above-— 

Friends, brothers and sisters, are laid side by side, 
Yet none have saluted, and none have replied. 


Unto sorrow ? the dead cannot grieve, 

Not a sob, not asigh meets mine ear, 

Which compassion itself could relieve ! 

Ah! sweetly they slumber, nor hope, love, nor fear, 
Peace, peace, isthe watch word, the only one here. 


Unto death? to whom monarchs must bow ? 

Ah no! for his empire is known, 

And here then are trophies enow, 

Beneath the cold dead! and around the dark stone, 
Are the signs of a sceptre that none may disown. 


Then the first unto hope we will build; 

And look for the sleepers around us to rise ! 

Che second to faith, which ensures it fulfill’a— 

And the third to the lamb of the great sacrifice, 

Who bequeath’d us them both, when he rose to the 
skies. ECHO. 

1S8* 




















WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


NapoLeon anpd Louis Puinippe.—The following 
comparison between the present despot of France and 
Napoleon Bonaparte, is, we understand, generally 
circulated threughout the dominions of Le Roi 
Citoyen. 

Napoleon, in order to ee epee’ no one; Louis 
Philippe dethroned Henry V. 

Napo‘eon ruled fifteen years with twelve ministers ; 
Louis Philippe has tried upwards of filty during a 
reign of five. 

nder Napoleon, Europe was really in a state of 
agitation, and France comparatively tranquil; under 
Louis Philippe, Europe is comparatively tranquil, and 
France positively distracted. 

Napoleon declared war against kings, but rever 
made it against royalty; Louis Philippe wages war 
against royalty, but does not declare it against kings. 

Napoleon used his generals only in a time of war; 
Louis Philippe calls his generals into action in a time 
of peace. 

Both republicans and legitimists surrounded the 
throne of Napoleon; the same parties now conspire 
against that of Louis Philippe. 

Napoleon, a single Corsican, is already enrolled in 
the family of the Caesars; Louis Philippe, descended 
from the blood of the Bourbons, cannot fiud a woman 
who will wed the heir to his crown. 


Napoleon required only a budget of eight hundred 
millions, and four hundred thousand soldiers, to make 
him respected by all the world; four hundred thou- 
sand soldiers, and a budget ot twelve hundred millions 
are not sufficient to make Louis Philippe respected by 
the French. 
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Music.—Billings, the celebrated composer of mu- 
sic, boasted, that there was no point in the science 
that he did not fully understand. A Boston wag, 
knowing his unbounded vanity, addressed a note 
to him, requesting an interview with him at the Lamb 
Tavern on a particular day, stating that he had a 
question in music to propose to him, which no other 
man in Boston could answer. 


Billings met the gentleman promptly, and with 
much self complacency remarked, that he had devor- 
ed his life to music, and believed that there was no 
question on the science which he could not at once 
answer, and asked what the difficulty was, “The ques- 
tion,” said the inquirer, “is one which effects the 
whole world, and has never been settled.”’$ “ Let me 
hear it,” exclaimed Billings. “Well it is this—when 
a man snores in his sleep, through at least two oc- 
taves, and so loud as to be heard throughout the whole 
house, do you consider these sounds vocal or instru- 
mental music ?” 

—g—_—- 


JOHNSON ON THE DiFFrusion oF KNowLepcre.—"“How 
false,” said he, “is all this, to say that ‘in ancient 
times learning was not a disgrace to a peer, as it is 
now!’ In ancient times a peer was as ignorant as 
any one else. He would have been angry to have it 
thought he could write his name. Men in ancient 
times dared to stand forth with a degree of ignorance 
with which nobody would now dare to stand forth. 
1 am always angry when I hear ancient times praised 
at the expense of modern times. There is now a 
great deal more learning in the world than there was 
formerly; for it is universally diffused. You have, 

rhaps, no man who knows as much Greek and 

atin as Bentley; no man who knows as much 
mathematics as Newton; but you have many more 
men who know Greek and Latin, and who know 
mathematics.—Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
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(From the January Southern Literary Messenger.) 
THE WAGGONER, 


I’ve often thought if I were asked 
W hose lot 1 envied most—. 
What one I thought most lightly tasked 
Of man’s unnumber’d host— 
I’d say, I’d be a mountain boy, 
And drive a noble team, Wo, hoy! 

Wo, hoy! I'd cry, 

And lightly fly 

Into my saddle seat ; 

My rein I'd slack— 

My whip I'd crack— 

What music is so sweet? 


Six blacks I'd drive, of ample chest, 
All carrying high the head ; 
All harness’d tight, and gaily drest 
In winkers tipp’d with red— 
Oh yes, I’d be a mountain boy, 
And such a team I'd drive, Wo, hoy! 
Wo, hoy! I'd cry, 
The lint should tiy— 
Wo, hoy ! you Dobbin! Ball! 
Their feet should ring 
And I would sing, 
I'd sing my fal de rol. 


My belis would tingle, tingle ling, 
Bencath each bear-skin cap, 
And as I saw them swing and swing, 
\’d be the merriest chap— 
Yes, then I'd be a mountain boy 
And drive a jingling team Wo, hoy! 
Wo, hoy ! 'd cry— 
My words would fly, 
Each horse wou'd prick his ear; 
With tighten’d chain 
My lumbering wain 
Would move in its career. 


The golden sparks, you’d see them spring 
Beneath my horse’s tread ; 
Each tail I’d braid it up with string 
Ot blue, or flaunting red ; 
So does, you know, the mountain boy 
Who drives a dashing team, Wo, hoy! 
Wo, hoy ! I'd ery— 
Each horse’s eye 
With fire would seem to burn ; 
With lifted head 
And nostril spread 
They'd seem the earth to spurn. 


They’d champ the bit, and fling the foam, 
As on they dragged my ivad; 
And I would think of distant home, 
And whistle upon the road— 
Oh would I were a mountain boy— 
I’d drive a six horse team, Wo, hoy! 
Wo, hoy! I’d ery— 
Now by yon sky, 
I’d sooner drive those steeds 
Than win renown, 
Or wear a crown 
Won by victorious deeds. 


For crowns oft press the languid head, 

And health the wearer shuns, 

And victory, trampling on the dead, 

May do for Goths and Huns— 

Seek them who will, they have no joys 

For mountain lads, and Wagon-boys. 
—< 
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Monomentat Truts.—lIn a village churchyard, « 
few miles from town, there is a superb monument, 
which, after narrating the name, merits, and death of 
the “ poor inhabitant below,” rather oddly adds the 
armorial motto, which is “ nolens volens,”—will he, 


nill he. 
tinea ete 

This is “ the patent age of new inventions,” truly, 
A new kind cf horseshoe has, it is said, been invented 
by a_vetrinary surgeon, of ‘Taunton, Somersetshire, 
which is said to succeed most completely, having been 
tried by an extensive coach proprietor, previously to 
the inventor taking out his patent. ‘I'hey are produced 
by a machine with steam power to the number of 
3,000 an hour, and can be sald at 2d. each—one-fourth 


of the usual cost. 
a - 


THE TEAR. 
Sweet tribute of the parting hour, 
Twin-sister of the word—farewell; 
Thy honied nectar has a pow’r 
Beyond what human tongues can tell. 
HOPE. 
Hope is a bright, a sempiternal star, 
Shining serene in love’s extensive sphere ; 
By whose soft light the trav’lier trom afar 
Sees what he wishes, and forgets to tear. 
a ee 


Strona ParentaL AFFEcTION.—A weaver of St. 
Denis, named Vatet, having a son, to whom he was 
most affectiona'ely attached, became distressed at the 
appreheusion of the youth’s being drawn for the army, 
as he was unable to pay the money for a substitute. 
Hle consulted a lawyer as to the means of getting his 
son exempted. Among the causes of exemption enu- 
mera'ed by the counsel, he mentioned the eldest sons 
of widows. Satisfied with this information, M. Vatet 
returned home and hung himsel!l, leaving a note de- 
claring that his only motive was to save his son from 
the conscription. 
———»———— 
Association of Ideas.—Bishop Stillingfleet tells us 
a story of a clergyman who was eagerly engaged in 
a fox chase, when the fox took to earth, on which 
he cried out, “Gentleman, 1 must leave you. This 
puts me in mind that I have a corpse to bury at four 
o’clock this evening ; and I fear that I shall be an hour 
too late. 
ee 
MaruematicaL Toast.—The following toast, it is 
said, was drank at an association of School Masters. 
The sentiments which are embodied .in it, are well 
worthy the attentive consideration of every Ameri- 
can lady : : 
‘The fair daughters of Columbia: May they add vir- 
tue to beauty, substract envy from friendship, multiply 
amiable accomplishments by sweetness of temper, @1- 
vide time by sociality and economy, and reduce scan- 
dal to its lowest denomination by a modest christian 
deportment. 
a en 
A Comparison.-—“ Jack,” said a gay young fellow 
to his companion, “what can possibly induce those 
two old snuff-taking dowagers to be here to-night at 
the bali? Iam sure they will not add in the least to 
the brillianey of the scene.” “Pardon me,” replied 
the other, grave'y, “ for not agreeing with you, but for 


lights of beauty, there may be some occasion for & 
pair of snuffers.” 


a i 
When the Irish peasants go over to work at the 
harvest, the general salutation between them and their 


“ Black stockings of all colors,” were lately adver- | acquaintances when they land is, “* Ah! Pady I am 


tised in @ country newspaper. 





glad to see you on the other side of the water.” 


my part I real y think that where there are so many’ 
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W1T AND SENTIMENT. 


From the British Lady's Magazine. 


SIGNIFICATION 
Of some of the most usual Christian Names. 


Anna, derived from the Hebrew, 


Gracious. 


Adelaide, German A Princess. 
Arnold, German A maintainer of Honour. 
Blanche, French Fair. 
Charles, German Noble spirited. 
Cynthia, Latin, Fickle. 
Catharine, Greek Pure and Cold. 
Clara, Latin Clear and bright. 
Caroline, Latin Noble Minded. 
Emma, German A Nurse. 
Eliza, Hebrew A Vow. 
Edward, Saxon Happy Keeper. 
Edwin, Saxon Happy Conqueror. 
Edmund, Saxen appy Peace. 
Frederick, German Rich and Peaceful. 
Francis, German Free. 
Felix, Latin Happy. 
George, Greek ‘armer, 
Gertrude, German All Truth. 
Henry, German A Rich Lord. 
Isabella, Spanish Of a bright brown color. 
Margaret, German A Pearl. 
Mary, Hebrew A Drop of Salt Water. 
Martha, Hebrew Bitterness. 
Rebecca, Hebrew Fat. 
Robert, German Famous in Council. 
Sophia, Greek Wisdom. 
Susan, Hebrew A Lilly. 
Thomas, Hebrew A Twin. 
Virginia, Latin A Maiden. 


ne Be 
The Drunken Sow and her Poor Pigs —A woman 
who drank deep at the wine cup, as well as the brandy 


bottle, was the mother of a lovely little girl about ten } 


years of age, who often wept in secret at her mother’s 
degradation. One day observing the grocer, where 
her mother used to get her supplies, empty a quantity 
of cherries into the street that had been in a barrel of 
rum, and a sow with a brood of pigs; eagerly devour- 
ing them, till she could neither stand nor walk, and 
her pigs running and squealling in alarm, the little girl 
cried, ‘Mother, mother, come to the window;’—‘Why, 
what’s there mydear ?’ ‘O mother, see, see the sow, 
how my heart bleeds for those poor pigs.’ ‘And why 
do you teel so much for the pigs.’ ‘ Because to think 
how ashamed they must be to have a drunken mo- 
ther.” The rebuke was effectual; the mother thus far 
has ceased to drink. 


——_<>———— 

Futt Measurt.—A Quaker alighting from the 
Bristol coach, on entering the Inn, called for some 
beer, and observing the pint deficient in quantity, thus 
addressed the landlord: ‘“ Pray, friend, how many 
butts of beer dost thou draw in a month?” “Ten, 
Sir,” replied Beniface. ‘* And thou would like to 
draw eleven?” rejoined Ebenezer. “Certainly,” ex- 
claimed the smiling landlord. “ ‘Then I will tell thee 
how, friend,” added the Quaker—* Fill the measure.” 


—<<f———— 

A Singular Dream Verified—While the plague 
was at its height at Alexandria, a Mahometan mer- 
chant dreamed that eleven persons would die of the 
plague in his house! When he awoke he remember- 
ed the dream; and there being exactly eleven per- 
sons in his house, himself included, he became very 
uneasy. His alarm increased, when on the following 
day the wife, two female slaves, and three children 
died; but he became quite certain that his death was 
at hand, when, on the fourth, his two remaining chil- 
dren, a woman servant, and an old man servant sunk 
into the grave, He accordingly made his preparations 
‘0 pass into eternity—related his dream to some of 
his friends, and begged them to make inquiry every 
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morning, and, in case he should be dead, to have him 
buried with the usual solemnities. A cunning thief, 
who had heard the circumstance, took advantage of 
the merchant’s fright to open his door in the night, 
and when the terrined man called out, ‘Who’s there?’ 
to answer, ‘I am the angel of Death,’ in o:der, while 
the merchant concealed himself underneath the bed 
clothes and was quite beside himself, to pack up what 
effects he found in the house and carry them away.— 
Unluckily for him he was seized with the plague and 
died on the stairs. ‘The merchant, however, did not 
venture for many hours to put his head from under 
the bed clothes, till at length his friends came, heard 
from him what had happened, found the eflects, recog- 
nized the thief, discovered the truth, and confir 

the strange accomplishment of the dream. 

ee 


Happy Days.—A paper was found after the death of 
Abderam [II., one of the Moorish Kings of Spain, 
who died ai Curdova in 961, after a reign of 50 years, 
with these words written by himself'—“ Fifty years 
have passed since I was Caliph. I have enjoyed riches, 
honors, and pleasures; heaven has showered upon 
me all the gilts that man could desire. In this long 
space of apparent felicity 1 have kept an account of 
how many happy days 1 have passed—their number is 
fourteen. Consider then, mortals, what is grandeur, 
what is the world, and what is life. 

—_—<g——_— 
From the Troy Budget. 
PICNICS. 
My note is in the Bank, and I, 
ust let it be protested ; 
*Tis one o’clock—and I shall die— 
Ye gods! how I’m molested. 


Here John! what said Miss Neverpay, 
Did you the bill present her ? 

Yes :—and she said—“ another day 
W ould quite as well content her.” 


She did! Well, what said Mister Spry, 
About his note and entry? 

Why Sir—he said—* "T's all i’ my eye, 
Till money comes more plenty.” 


Out—out upon the man--I pray 
That heaven would send him reason, 
And me-—the means my debts to pay 
In any decent season. 


Here, Sam, go up to Mister Flocks, 
And try to borrow fifty, 

And tell him, J am in the stocks ! 
But soon shall be quite thrifty. 


My note is in the Bank, and [ 
Must let it be protested ; 
Deo favente—I will try 
No more to be molested. 


—<—j > 
EPIGRAM. 
AN INVITATION. 
Look in to-morrow evening, do, dear B. 
We'll have a Jittle reason after tea. 
THE RESPONSE. 
What do Ihear? you’ve lost your wits this season ; 
What! reason after t—why, that is treason! 
—_<g—_— 


“ What is the matter, uncle Jerry ?,’ said Mr. ——, 
as old Jeremiah R , was passing by, growling 
most ferociously. “ Matter,” said the old mun, stop- 
ping short—‘* why, here, I've been lugging water all 
the morning, for Dr. C ’s wife to wash with, 
and what d’yes’pose | got for it?” “ Why I suppose 
about ninepence,” answered Mr. ,* Ninepence 
be ' she told me the Doctor would pull a tooth 
for me some time!”—Bangor Mechanic. 
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WIT AND 


Cunesrk Anecpott.—When Youen-kong lived in 
his native province, a rebellion suddenly burst torth, 
which filled all the country with contusion. In his 
precipitate flight he lost his only son,and when he 
reached a distant asylum, he resolved to takea wife of 
the second rank, in order to procure an heir. It so 
happened thata man ot the country offered his wile 
for sale, and Youen-kong purchased her for thirty 
ounces of silver. Scarcely had she reached his house 
when she burst into a passion of tears and refused to 
be comforted. He tenderly asked her the cause of 
her grief. ‘We were reduced to extreme misery,’ she 
replied, ‘and were on the point of perishing with hun. 
ger. Seeing that my husband meditated self destruc- 
tion, I offered to allow myselt to be sold to procure 
him sustenance. I am think ng of the kindness he 
showed me, and on the mutual aitachment by which 
we were united. In one morning the happiness of 
both has disappeared ; he is left in solitude, and I am 
forced to become the slave of another man. Such, 
sir, is the cause of the tears you see me shed.’ Youen- 
kong was touched with compassion; he conducted her 
back to her husband, and not only refused to take back 
the price, but presented them with an hundred ounces 
of gold to procure the necessaries of life. The re- 
united pair accepted his gift with tears. They resolv- 
ed to seek out some young lady fii to become his wife. 
When they reached the town, they found some mer- 
chants who had a boy to sell. ‘Since we have not 
been able to find a girl,’ said they, ‘let us purchase this 
youth and present him to our benefactor.’ ‘They asked 
the merchants what price they demanded? It was an- 
swered, ‘An ounce of silver for every year the boy is 
old. As he was twelve years of age, they instantly 
bought him for twelve ounces of silver, and conducted 
him to Youen-kong. ‘The benefactor received the 
boy, and on examining his features attentively, disco. 
vered thathe was his long lost child. The father and 
son flew into each other’s arms, and the happiness of 
the rest of their lives more than atoned for their previ- 
ous sufferings.—Chinese Code of Morals. 

ew 
Letter from an Oxford Student to his 
Mamma. 


Brazen- Nose Coll. 1832. 


Dear Mamma. Your anger to solten; 
At last I sit down to indite; 

*Tis clear I am wrong very often, 
*Since ’tis true I so seldom do write! 


But now I'll be silent no longer, 
Pro and con all my deeds I'll disclose. 
All the pro’s in my verse I'll make stronger, 
And hide all my con’s‘in my pro’s. 


You told me on iega,| to college 
To dip into books and excel : 

Why the tradesmen themselves must acknowledge 
D’ve dipt into books pretty well. 


The advice you took pleasure in giving 
T’o direct me is sure to succeed, 

And I think you'll confess I am living 
With very great credit indeed. 


1 wait on the Reverend Doctors, 
Whose friendship you told me to seek, 
And as for the two learned proctors, 
They’ve called for me twice in a week. 


Indeed we've got intimate lately, 
And I seldom can pass down the street 
sur their kindness surprises me greatly, 
For they stop me whenever we meet, 


My classics, with all their old stories, 
I now very closely pursue, 


SENTIMENT. 


And ne’er read the ‘‘ Remedia Amoris” 
Without thinking dear mother, of you. 


Of Virgil ’ve more than a smatter, 
And Horace I’ve nearly by heart, 

But though tam’d for his smartness and satire, 
He’s not quite so easy as Smart. 


English bards I admire every little, 
And dvat upon practical lore, 
And, though yet I have studied but Little, 
hope to be master of Moore. 


You'll see from the nonsense I’ve written, 
‘That my Devils are none of the Blues, 
That I’m playtul and gay as a kitien, 
And nearly as fond of the Muse. 


Bright puns (oh how fondly you'll bear ’em) 
I scatter, while logic I cram, 

For Euclid and puns asinorum, 
We leave to the Jobnians of Cam. 


My pony, in spite of my chidings, 
Is as skitish and shy as he can be, 

Not Yorkshire, with all her three ridings, 
Is half such a shier as he. 


I wish he was stronger and larger, 
For in truth I must certainly own 
He is far the most moderate charger, _ 
In this land of Aigh chargers I’ve known. 


My doubts of profession are vanish'd, 
Pil tell you the cause when we meet, 

Church, Army, and Bar I have banish’d 
And now only look to the Fleet. 


Come down then, when summer is gilding 
Our gardens, our trees, and our founts, 

I'll give you accounts of each building— 
How you'll wonder at all my accounts. 


Come down when the soft winds are sighing, 
Come down—Oh! you shall and you must, 
Come down when the dust clouds are flying, 
Dear mamma ! COME DOWN WITH THE Dust. 


panna Ea BH 

The following beautiful extract is taken from the 
“Tales of a Physician,” a work recently published 
in the country : 

“There is scarcely a profession in which the sym- 
pathies of its professors are more painfully excited than 
that of the medical practitioner.—How often is he 
called to the bed of hopeless sickness; aad that too, 
in a tamily, the members of which are drawn together 
by the closest bonds oflove! How painful is it to 
meet the inquiring gaze of attached friends,and weep- 
ing relatives, directed towards him in quest of that 
consvla'ion, that assurance of safety which he has net 
togive ’ And how melancholy is it to behold the last 
ray of hope which had lingered upon the face of affec- 
tion, giving place to the dark cloud of despair : 

And when all is over— when the bitterness of death 
hath passed trom the dead to the living, from the de- 
parted to the bereaved—hark to that shriek of ageny, 
that convulsive sob, that bitter groan, wrung from 
the heart’s core, which bespeaks the utter prostration 
ot the spirit beneath the blow! 

There, cold in the embrace of death, lies the ho- 
nored husband of a heart broken wife—her first her 
only love? Orit may be, the young wife ‘of a dis- 
tracted husband—the bride of a year, the mother of 
an hour—and by her perhaps, the blighted fruit of their 
—' the bud by the blossom-—and both are wither- 


—— 


or 
Those men who have seen most of the world, have 





generally most honor and least vanity. 
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Tue Eprtscopan Cuurcu.—The Harpers of New 
York, have just published a Jarge octavo volume of 
600 pages, entitled ‘“ A Narrative of Events connected 
with the Rise and Progress of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church of Virginia,” added to which is an appen- 
dix, containing the journals of the various Episcopal 
Conventions held in Virginia. 

This will prove a work of great interest to mem. 
bers of the Episcopal Church, as well as to the chris- 
tian community generally. ‘The author is the Rev. 
F. L. Hawks, Rector of St. Thomas’s Church, New 
hg The annexed dedication is prefixed to the 
work. 


To the Right Rev. William White, D. D., Bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of 
Pennsylvania, and Senior Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States. 


Right Reverend and Dear Sir: 

If it were in my power to consult my brethren of 
the clergy, I am sure that all would name you as the 
individual to whom a work, concerning any part of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in this country,should 
most properly be inscribec. To this consideration of 
propriety, allow me to add, that J, at least, find an- 
other m the ready kindness and advice with which 
you have furthered my purposes, and encouraged my 
efforts in the prosecution of this work. 

I beg leave, therefore, to offer it as the humble 
tribute of affectionate respect justly due to the one who 
for more than half a century has watched the pro- 
gress of the church in America; and who to the 
piety which becomes a prelate adds the learning of 
a scholar, and the courtesy of a gentleman. 

With affectionate veneration, 

1 am, sir, your grateful friend and servant, 


Tue AvuTHoR. 
a 


MELLEN'’S POEM. 

Tue Passions, is the tithe of a poem pronounced 
some time ago at the Odeon, Boston, by Grenville 
Mellen, Esq. on occasion of the anniversary of the 
birth of Spurzheim. 

We regard this effort of our author’s muse, as one 
that will greatly enhance his reputation. Indeed, Mr. 
Mellen deserves to rank with the first of American 
poets. There is a grace and beauty in his style, which 
are worthy of the highest commendation. He does not 
indulge in that mysticism and bombast, which so 
generally characterize the poetry of the day. He is 
essentially the child of nature, weaving only those 
flowers into the garland of poesy, which delight by 
their exquisite fragrance and beauty. 

Mr. Mellen, in addition to his fugitive poetry— 
which, by-the-bye, is among the best the country has 
produced—published a volume a year or two ago en- 
titled “* The Martyr’s Triumph ; Buried Valley; and 
other Poems,’ which we remember to have perused 


with a high degree of satisfaction. ‘The “ Ruins of | 


Balbec,” especially, is a spirited and soul-stirring 
boem, fraught with all that wildness and sublimity 
which accord so finely with the subject. We cannot 
refrain from making the following brief, though beau- 
tiful, extract: 

I entered the old walls; the heathen Gods 

Uay smitten to the ground—and every niche 

Stared on the havoe which they could not save. 
Above, the storms had roared and revelled on, 

And yet the glorious work had warred with them, 
And laugh’d at time when he went thundering by 
Upon his cloudy pinions. 


“ The Passions,” however, we are inclined to think, 
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is Mr. Mellen’s best production. It may not partake 
of the same energy and pathos which mark some of 
his previous efforts, but it displays more simplicity and 
classic beauty ; and you feel, in its perusal, that the 
poetic standard has been refined and elevated. We 
quote the following stanzas for the gratification of 
our readers. The subject is a trite one, but Mr. Mel- 
len has invested it with new charms. 


Both were devoted. She was beautiful— 

And the rich blood that cours’d her cheek and brow, 
Each radiant as the flower she stoop’d to cull, 
Mantled, as she gave back the whisper’d vow, 

With a new glory. She had founda home! 

An altar-place, where, dedicate, she bow’d, 

In virgin loveliness—no pictur’d dome, 

No palace, with its pillow deck’d and proud, 

Could promise the chaste slumber of that breast, 
Where her young head was laid in confidence and rest, 


He lov’d her with a perfect love. His eye 

Grew lustreless, yet restless, when she went, 

And when she came, in beauty’s panoply, 

And blest him with her presence ; it was bent 
With that deep light upon her, which alone, 

And but tor once, will kindle at the shrine 

Of Passion, that no other hope will own, 

Save this which marks its worship just divine! 

She was his idol—and his service there 

Was new devotedness—and promises—and prayer. 


In conclusion, we have only to say of Mr. Mellen, 
in the language of a cotemporary, “ Let him couple 
his genius with some epic, worthy to resist the waste 
of centuries, and preserving the sensibility and pure 
moral taste, which has characterized allhis poetry, do 
justice to his country and to himself.” 


er 

A Voxume or Poetry.—Benjamin Lundy, the 
philanthropist, has issued proposals for the publication 
in this city, of the poetical works of ExizaBETH 
Marcaret CHANDLER, with a memoir of her lifeand 





) character, written by himself. 


It speaking of this 
lady, in the introductory portion of his prospectu 
he says, “Although the amiable and highly silted 
author is not extensively known by name, yet some of 
her writings have been wid: ly circulated, and greatly 
admired. She wrote, occasionally, for some of the po- 
pular periodical works of the day, in Philadelphia and 
elsewhere. During a period of more than eight 
years, she contributed largely and regularly to the 
pages of the “ Genius of Universal Emancipation.” 
She also acted as the principal editor of the Female 
Department of that work, (and was the author of 
nearly all the original matter in that de; artment,) up- 
wards of four years, previous to its temporary sus- 
pension in 1834. But, owing to her retiring modesty 
—her particular aversion to public notoriety, she very 
seldom permitted her name to accompany the articles 
which she sent to the Press. ‘Thus, while a great 
number of readers even of the most refined taste in 
the circles of philanthropy and literature, were de- 
lighted and edified by the excellent productions of her 
| pen, her exemplary character was little known be- 
| yond the pale of her family connexion and private ac- 
| quaintance.” 

We might add, that this lady has frequently con- 
tributed to the poetical department of the Saturday 
Evening Post, over the signature of “ Emily;” and 
that her effusions have been, generally, very much ad- 
mired. 

Mr. Lundy has made a selection from the choicest 
of her poetical works, which, with an interesting me- 
moir of her life, will shortly be published in a hand- 
some volume of ab ut 200 pages, 18 mo. Price 62} 





| cents per copy: orders for the work, free of postage, 


are to be forwarded to Lemuel Howell, 400 Coates 
street, Philadelphia. 
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Powenr’s Impresstons.—Carey, Lea & Blanchard 
have already published a second edition of this work, 
the first having been exhausted within 24 hours after 
it was issued. ‘The press of this country appear to 
be unanimous in its praise, and even in England the 
liberal feelings of the author are highly commended. 
The annexed notice of the “ Impressions,” is from 
the London Literary Gazette. “The sketchy and 
lively manner in which these volumes are written, 
though extremely agreeable to the general reader, 
will not so extensively recommend them to favor, as 
the right spirit and tone which pervade their every 
page. Well received and hospitably entertained in 
the United States, Mr. Power has not repaid that 
kindness with ingratitude ; and neither has he made 
a servile and sycophantic return of flattery. His 
sentiments are those of an independent man; his 
statements are those of an impartial observer. Yet 
there runs throughout his whole work, a feeling of 
friendliness which ought ever to be cultivated between 
England and America—between nations speaking the 
same language, related by the nearest ties of descent, 
and enjoying (though under different forms of go- 
vernment) the same glorious principles and privi- 
leges of liberty. This is the style in which the En- 
glish traveller ought to write of his transatlantic 
brethren; the style in which the natives of that vast 
continent ought to write of us, when their welcome 
visits (and we believe always warm receptions) are 
over. It is to be regretted that any other should ever 
have pervaded; and we trust that the examples of an 
Irving on the one side, and that now so laudably set 
by Mr. Power on the other, will not be lost on those 
who may succeed them ” 

We append an extract giving a highly graphie and 
interesting sketch of a scene on our coast. 


THE PILOT BOAT. 


Dec. 9th.—I engaged a pilot boat to run down the 
coast south as far as Savannah, which, although some 
hundred miles out of my line, I had set down asa 
place to be seen. My Charleston managers, two worthy 
industrious souls, hearing of my route, begged of me 
to permit them to take the pilot boat off my hands for 
the transport of their company, on condition that I 
would halt in Savannah for three or jour representa- 
tions. To this [I was readily moved by their strongly- 
expressed desire, and gave up my little schooner, be- 
coming a passenger where I had looked to reign sole 
proprietor; the whole thing was arranged in the course 
of the day. The wind continued steadily about north 
east, and the freight, composed of the paraphernalia, 
was shipped and stowed ; the company assembled ; 
and, after sundry holdings-on for some music book 
forgotten in the orchestra, or some actor left at his 
lodging, we, in about one hour after the time fixed by 
the pilot tor the latest minute of tide,slipped the hawsers 
of the smart litthe Washington, and fell off into the 
stream of ebb. 

When we got on the bar, it was almost low water; 
the schooner drew eight feet, and we had just nine 
feet sounding over the bank; we cleared all, however, 
after a minute of some anxiety, owing to there being 
a heavy northerly swell setting in, which appeared 
each moment to increase. 

Once over the bar, we got nearly before the wind 
with a straggling breeze, and went along right mer- 
rily. Our representative of all the Juliets and Juiias 
had a pretty voice; the Kemble of the company, a 
fine, tall, good-tempered fellow, sangduets and trios 
well enough for a tragedian; a chorus was easily 
mustered out of the renaining members of the corps 
who continued fit for duty; and we roused old ocean 
with “When the wind blows,” until he became too 
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The wind did blow, at last, in such a sort as to dis- 
perse our chorus ; the schooner was about forty tons 
measurement, sharp as a wedge below, and not over 
three feet anda half between decks, the cabin was 
about the same square measurement, with two little 
berths, into which we stowed the ladies, the mana- 
gers and the principals occupying the remaining space; 
in the hold, over the ballast, the rest of the company 
stowed themselves away. 

‘To penetrate either of these close quarters I found 
utterly impossible: all were ill save the stout trage- 
dian; comedy, farce, and opera, ballet and band, the 
manager, his subjects and his proprietors, were alike 
disorganized and overwhelmed. 1 resolved, therefore, 
on keeping the deck as I best could, by the help of a 
stout dread-naught, a pocket full of cigars, and a mild 
infusion of oid cognac, provided for me by a con- 
siderate friend. 

Within two hours, the wind had gradually increas. 
ed until it blew a gale: the foresail was taken in, the 
mainsail close reefed, and the saucy boat flew along 
before it like a gull, the following seas just kissing the 
edge of her taffrail, as she slipped away before them. 

Our pilot, the owner of the craft, was a careful and 
steady old Bristol man, but somewhat nervous and 
timid; his regular crew consisted of two fine white 
boys, apprentices, and a couple of stout slaves: we had, 
in addition, taken on board an old apprentice of the 
pilot’s who as we started had volunteered to accom. 
pany his once master. ‘This wasa droll subject, a 
regular long-sided dare-devil of a South Carolinian: 
he was full three sheets in the wind when we sailed, 
and managed to keepthe steam up by the contribu- 
tions liberally proffered during our short season of 
festivity. 

As the gale freshened, the fellow showed out; when 
a sail was to be handed or a reef taken in, he wasa 
crew in himself; one of the coolest and smartest fel- 
lows I ever met, but somewhat profane in his hu- 
mour, acd rather hard upon the nerves of the chief; 
few of his sayings will bear repetition ; but the exag- 
geration of his figures of speech, the wild fantastic 
spirit of reckless humour by which he was governed,] 
shall not lose sight of; during the night I supplied him 
with cigars, and with his oddness wore away the time. 
One little bit of dialogue will describe this wild man 
of the water better than any words of mine. We had 
already taken in two reefs when the pilot gave direc- 
tions—“ Stand by to lower. away the peak.” 

“ Ay, ay,” sang out his aide, as he sprang nimbly 
to the foot of the mast; adding, “ but what the devil 
are you gong to do now, stranger ?”_ 

“ Bear a hand!” cried the senior, “ take in another 
reef!” 

““What! you’re afeard little Wash-the-water goes 
through it too fast, are you, old man ?” 

“To be sure; [ don’t want to get off the bar be- 
fore daylight.” 

“Don’t you? Why then you must tie her fast toa 
stump, my friend; for if you let her go ahead, she'll 
make the light long afore you can see your way 
across the bar, between the white water.” : 

“The wind between now and then may slack a lit- 
tle,’urged the senior, looking back over the seas now 
rolling very high, as though he wished the time was 
come. 

“ Well, that’s a cur’ons kind o’ guessyou’ve made, 
any way, old stranger,” laughed his tormenter, clap- 
ping his foot against the companion, and taking the 
pull of a giant on the reef-tackle as he spoke. “If 
you ever know’d where to look for the fag-ind of a 
north-easter at this time o’ year, it’s more nor you 
ever larn’d me to do, and that Ido say wasn’t doin’ 
your honest duty by me. I'd lay a pistreen this 





obstreperous in hisemulation, and fairly drowned our 
melody. 


breeze would last the Washy, to the south’ard 0’ the 
Tortugas, and well you knew it too.” 
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“ Well, suppose it would, I can’t help it—what 
would you do, Matthew? It blows like thunder; I 
can’t tell how fast she’s going,~-I don’t want to over- 
shoot the light, and then have to thrash back through 
such a smother of a sea.” 

“Well, now I see what you are at; and it’s all 
right, I guess,” observed Matthew, with atlected de- 
ference of tone. ‘* I know the varmint’s pretty slick, 
but L never should ha’ thought of her crawling over 
ninety miles in four hours ;”—it wasat this time about 
midnight. “ You ask me what I’d do; why now I'll 
tell you, if I was you, I’d say, Mat. here take the 
stick,—it wouldn’t be the first time,—and I'd crawl 
out o’ that hole and shake myself ; and then I’d ask 
this gentleman for a cigar and a mouthful of liquor, 
and then I’d clap a bit o’ the square mainsail on her, 
and lift the sloppy little slut out of it a yard or two; 
that’s what I’d do; and now what have you to say 
again it, ha?” 

“You have a square mainsail in the craft, I sup- 
pose?” here, inquired I, by way of taking Matthew 
off the old man a litile. 

“Why, I don’t know ; may be the old man has had 
iteut np to make trousers; but there used to be one 
when I was in her, an such an omni-po-tent tearer— 
it had a hoist to heaven, it sheeted ho e to h—Il, out- 
spread the eternal universe, and would ha’ dragged a 
frigate seventeen knots through a sea o’ treacle, by 
the living jingo! Why, [’ve seen it afore now raise 
the leetle hooker clean out o’ water, and tail off, with 
her hanging on, like the boat of a balloon.” 

With the least possible sail, we continued to slip 
along at a slapping rate, and long before daylight 
made the light at the entrance of the Savannah river; 
had our pilots known this bar as familiarly as they 
did that of Charleston, we might have run in; as it 
was, we hove-to in avery heavy sea for upwards of 
two hours, and the Washington behaved, under these 
circumstances, to admiration! she lay-to iike a sea 
bird, now floating buoyant upon the foamy crest of the 
great seas, then sliding down their sides into the 
trough where they would threaten to enclose her. 


The senior pilot never quitted the little square hole 
sunk over the run, wherein he stood to steer, although 
sometimes, when she rolled to windward and made a 
dip, the green seas would make a rush over her quarter, 
and sweep the deck a foot deep; luckily there was 
nothing to hold the water; but, for fourteen hours, 
the old man’s hand never left the tiller. 

Soon after daylight we once more filled-away, and 
brought the little jewel of a boat snugly by-the-wind, 
hauling in for the bar, although not without some 
ugly doubts; for Matthew and the old man could not 
agree, and the sea all along in-shore looked plaguy 
white and ugly as we neared the low land; however, 
in we flew, having breakers on either hand, over-near 
to be pleasant, and,in a few minutes, entering the 
river close by the wreck of a large brig, were in com- 
parative security. 

Onr counsel was even now divided about the true 
caannel, until one of the boys who had made a couple 
of trading trips up to the city, took it upon his own 
responsibility to read the buoys and landmarks as far 
ashe knew them.—Kveping the lead constantly going, 
we quietly jogzed up the river with a stiff breeze; the 
country bleak and bare, a region of half-redeemed 
swamp and lagoon; being in smooth water, our party 
all turned out; sto:es were rummaged, and a good 
breakfast provided upon the deck of the boat so re- 
cently swept by the green seas: the past was forgot- 
len, txe sun shone out,and again the glee and the 
erry song floated through the air of morning. 

Ma thew had by this time become quite sober, and 
wok his spell at the helm ; admitting, evidently to his 
Senior’s satisfaction, that it certainly was a real nulli- 
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fier of a breeze, enovgh to blow the leetle Washy 
into pieces.” »* 

About six miles off the city, wegot at last set fast; 
when growing impatient of such confinement, I re- 
qianet the captain to set me on shore. The thing 
was voted impracticable; but I decided to make the 
attempt, and was accordingly rowed to the right bank 
of the river, when I took to the swamp, hungry and 
savage enough to have eaten any alligator fool-hardy 
enouvh to assail me. After a hard scramble together 
with two or three plunges, waist deep, I escaped suf- 
focation, and gained one of the banks dividing and 
draining these vast fields: following this, unimpeded 
by other difficulty, I reached, after half an hour’s 
march, the high land; and, attracted by the sounds of 
merriment, mounted the first blufl, where I found a 
large barn occupied by a couple of score laughing, 
noisy negroes, employed thrashing out the crop; from 
one of these I received directions how to reach Sa- 
vannah, whose spires were clearly to be seen. 

At the end of about five miles, 1 found myself an 
exceeding dirty gentleman entering upon the long 
well-shaded mall which protects the river front of the 
city. I was, by this, tolerable tired of my walk ; for 
the light sandy soil was ankle deep, and the sun 
broiling. After passing one block or range of count- 
ing houses, J gladly read on the first of the next range 
the name of a friend from whom I felt certain of 
welcome. 

A canital dinner, and a glass of the finest Madeira 
in the Sta'es, made light of past labor; and during 
the evening I was glad to learn that the Washington 
had arrived with her freight all safe and well. My 
friend Matthew now informed me that he had given 
the boys in the boat directions to wait for me half an 
hour, which they did, fully anticipating that I should 
never clear the cane break and swamp lying between 
the river and fields; and, in sooth, it required some 
perseverance. 

Ssieieninullii anti 

American Lapies’ Macazine.— The February num- 
ber of this periudical, edited by Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, 
has just appeared. It containsa number of well-writ- 
ten and interesting articles, principally, if not exclu- 
siyely, from the pens of accomplished females. That 
on the Druids evidences much industry and research, 
and will well repay a careful perusal, and the two 
next, “ The Pickletons,” and “The Massacre of 
Wyoming,” from the pen of a young lady of Troy, 
N. Y. are excellent. Miss O. should, by all means, 
cultivate her talent for writing. ‘The number contains 
several other compositions of merit, which we have 
not space to notice more particularly. We extract, 
however, a poetical article, with which we are parti- 
cularly well pleased, from the pen of Mrs. Locke. 


WINTER. 
An Extract from an unpublished Poem. 
[BY MRS. JANF KE. LOCKE. | , 


* 


I love the Winter, and I love to hold 
Communion high with nature in her might; 
For, to my heart, her’sis a language bold, 
Casting o’er my sick soul a !ine of light; 
"Teaching with higher gift than man the way, 
O’er earth’s empoisoned soi!, where sighs are not, 
Where tears are not, and friends no farewells say, 
Nor broken vows nor sickening memories blot 
The bright realities of that long day, 
Nor fear her shadow casts to tempt our souls away. 
Nature has love, has music, in her speech, 
How turious soe’er she play her part; 
’Tis with a master’s tone her varyings teach, 
And witha master’s hand she moves the heart ;— 
Ay, there were those who loved her voice with me; 
Companions of my way, and teachers, too; 





Inspirers of my song, my minstrelsy ; 
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Their pride, their hope; its notes their joy to woo, 
Though feeble, weak its numbers, and its varyings 
few. 


But where are these my kindred, my youth’s stay? 
Departed, passed, a'l passed to join the dead ; 
One in her intancy led on the way, 
Fearless ;—I knew her not, so early sped 
She from my pathway, all urstained by earth; 
One, too, in youth, and one in manhood’s pride; - 
Brothers, who cheered and cherished me from birth; 
And one sister in love, matron she died ;— 
Yet sad their memory in my heart will e’er abide. 
And one with hoary head and weary feet, 
Has parted trom me, full of years and toil; 
Sudden, tho’ safe, we trust he passed, to meet, 
In that far better land, death’s earliest spoil, 
The firstlings of the flock—his cLildren there; 
Fresh sealed the grave o’er him, and fresh my woe; 
Sad rite, scarce finished, scarce, with so'emn care, 
Hoping and trusting, yet my tears fast flow, 
For him,my father, guide, protector, here below. 


How thought he this kind friend that last we miss, 

“Long years it tries the thrilling frame to bear ;” 
Then d:y my tears—his heritage is bliss, 

And he has entered on possession there. 
Still, still, rude Winter. may’st thou hold thy reign,— 

My heart has symeathy with thy hoarse blasts, 
Thy barrenness and desolation: yet, again, 

My soul in cheerful hope her vision casts, 

When nature’s verdure, as her own, forever lasts. 
Bright world of kindred and familiar ones,— 

Of glorious men long passed trom earth’s array,— 
Of Seers,—ot Prophets,—and of gifted tones,— 

Why shrink our souls along thy rugged way ? 
W hy pull we in the path, and backward turn, 

Moved oft by vain des'res and longings vain ? 
While quenchless there thy vestal altars burn, 

Nor pure affection chills, nor bearsa stain, 

Gird up thy strength, my soul,—thou’lt meet past 

loves again. 
-iigtin lillie nits 
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| From a book recently publishe! in London, on Diatetics and 
omestic Economy. ]} 


Gray Harr.—The sedentary, the studious, the de- 
bilitated, and the sickly, are,with very few exceptions, 
those who are earliest visited with gray hairs. ‘The 
agricultural labourer, the seaman—all whose employ- 
ment consists of, or involves exercise in the open air, 
and whose diet is as necessarily simple, are those 
whose hairs latest afford signs that the last process 
has commenced, that the fluids have begun to be ab- 
sorbed, the textures to dry up and become withered. 
All whose employment renders much sitting neces. 
sary, and little or no exercise possible ; all who study 
much ; all who, from whatever cause, have local de- 
terminations of blood, particularly if toward the head, 
are the persons most liable to carry gray hairs. It is 
well known that mental emotions, violent passions, 
have in a single night made the hair gray. Instances 
of this are numerous. ‘They are in the same way to 
be understood and explained. ‘They are owing to tne 
inereased determination of blood, stimulating the ab- 
sorbents into preternatural activity, and causing them 
to take up the colouring matter of the hair. It will 
indeed be fortunate, if a desire to prevent the youthful 
luxuriance of her hair, should induce any fair votary 
of fashion and civilization to forego late hours and 
heated rooms, and try whether it rs not better, and 
productive ot more happiness, as well as calculated to 
swroduce this end, to exercise her limbs, and inhale the 

resh and untainted breath of the morning hours. It 
will indeed be fortunate, if this, or any thing else, in- 
duce any fair victim of civilivation, to steal from her 
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labours one single hour, as an offering to her health. 


Tue Bev Room.—The bed room ought not to be 
heated, but, on the contrary, to be kept as cool as is 
consistent with the feelings and the health, and means 
ought always to be taken to secure a constant change 
of airin it. For these purposes, either the door ought 
to be left partially open, or the windows opened a 
little at the top. No fire ought to be allowed, unless 
under very particular c.rcumstances, if the room js 
not unusually large; and even then the fire ought to 
be a small one. ‘The curtains of the bed ought to be 
of as light a texture, and they should be as little 
drawn as possible; the floor only in part carpeted; 
and there ought to be only necessary chairs, tables, 
&c. Furniture, to a remarkable degree, prevents free 
ventilation, and all woollens, as carpets, absorb the 
moisture, whether from breath or in damp weather, 
and so render the air less pure and more relaxing. A 
light ought not to be allowed in a bed-room, if it can 
be avoided; if it is necessary, let it be put in the fire. 
place. Gas ought never to be burned in a bed room. 
Ot the importance and value of gas, it is not for me 
to speak here. I am not about to decry it as a street 
ight, or as a shop, or warehouse, or passage light; 
but asa mode of lighting dwelling houses, and espe. 
cially bed rooms, I do think that it cannot be suffi- 
ciently decried. In itself a poison, carburretted hy- 
drogen, or coal gas, cannot be burned in any hitherto 
contrived way, without allowing some portion to es. 
cape unconsumed, and this diffusing itself is, it is true, 
diluted, but still it is noxious; and I have repeatedly 
known it to produce—indeed I have repeatedly expe- 
rienced, its bad effects. Even in the the theatre and 
the ball-room, many persons must have felt the head- 
ache, and giddiness, and sense ol faintness, which this 
unconsunied gas produces. The effect which breath- 
ing it, night after night, during sleep, produces, is 
more insidious, but is, at all events, not less consider- 
able. Until gas is rendered still purer than it yet is, 
and until a burner can be found which will enable 
every particle to be consumed, it should be banished 
from the bed room, the sitting room, and, unless there 
is free ventilation, even from the public room of the 
theatre. A bed room ought not to be on the ground 
floor, but rather on the first or the second. Yet it is 
well that it should not be in the upper story of the 
house, at least if the house is much exposed to the 
sun’s rays, and the upper rooms are heated by them. 
For the same reason, it is generally weil that the bed 
room should not be on the sunny side of the house. 

Tun Suoors.—Thin shoes, as articles of female 
dress, I am sufficient of a Goth to wish to s: e disused ; 
and I would replace them with shoes having a mode- 
rate thickness of sole, with a thin layer of cork or felt, 
placed within the shoe, and over the so'e. Cork isa 
very bad conductor of heat, and is therefore to be pre- 
ferred; if it is not to be had, or is not liked, felt may 
be substituted for it. 1 think thin shoes ought not to 
be used, unless for the purpose of dancing, and then 
they ought only to be worn while dancing. ‘The in- 
valid or dyspeptic ought assuredly never wear thin 
shoes. And, as to the common practice of changing 
thin shoes for warm boots, it is a p:actice which 
Know to be replete with danger, and therefore to be 
rash and almost culpable. ‘here is another custom, 
or habit, or usage, in the dress of my fair country- 
women, which must be noticed here; it is that of 
covering the head with a cap, in the morning, and 
leaving it uncovered in the afternoon or evening. ‘It 
is indefeasible, useless, absurd, and dangerous, 

ee 

Tue Mecuanic—-With no inheritance but health, 
with no riches but industry, and with no ambition but 
virtue, is the sole king among men, and the only maa 
among kings. 
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